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From The Dublin University Magazine. 
LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


Tue sun shines in the eastern sky, 
On the sea its splendour pours, 

And a ship is sailing into sight, 
And it comes from distant shores. 


Sweet music make the flapping sails, 
As into port it steers, 

And from the shore, the pleasant sound, 
A welcoming of cheers. 


A little life is welcomed in 
A bark from unknown shores; 
Upon the world it casts its freight 
Of precious goods and stores. 


Sweet music make the welcome words — 
** To thee a child is given.”’ 

We hail it, as the ship is hailed, 
A blessing sent from heaven. 


The sun sinks in the western sky, 
The evening faints in night, 

As the ship sails out to the unknown seas, 
And soon is lost to sight. 


Sad music make the flapping sails, 
As sea-ward far it steers, 

And dimly faint the shadowy masts, 
Seen through a mist of tears, 


A weary life goes sinking out, 
And it drifts to a distant sea, 

And its goal is the everlasting shores 
Of wide eternity. 


A voyage made by ships and men 
Across an ocean vast — 
The goods and ills of life and death, 
The future and the past. 
L. C. 





From The Churchman’s Family Magazine. 
HYMN 
FOR THE OPENING OF A NEW CHURCH. 


Atmicuty Ruler of the world, 


Whose throne is heaven, whose footstool earth, 


Whose word the night of chaos furled, 
Who spake and nature sprang to birth ; 

O from Thy seat of glory bend, 
And with a kind, all-gracious ear, 

Our humble pray’rs and praise attend, 
And manifest Thy presence here. 


Vast as is heaven’s unknown embrace, 
Thy glory: wider bounds demands ; 

And canst Thou condescend to grace, 
A temple reared by mortal hands? 

Thou canst !— for Thou didst stoop to take 
A human form, the eross to bear, 

That Thou might’st fallen creatures make 
With Thee immortal life to share. 





LIFE’S VOYAGE.—HYMN.—MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
And Thou hast said, where two or three 


In Thy blest name together meet, 
There shall Thy Holy Spirit be, 

To hold with them communion sweet. 
Spirit of Life, and Truth, and Love, 
Thy promised blessing now impart, 
That all who seek Thy face may prove 
How holy, just, and true Thou art ! 


Oh, to Thy service consecrate 

This sacred temple, — make it TH1NE, 
Shine forth in Thy most glorious state, 

Here reign in majesty divine ! 

Here be Thy holy name adored, 

Here pray’rs be offered — vows sincere — 
Let all confess, with one accord, 

That Thou, O Lord our God, art here ! 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MESSRS. DARWIN 
AND HUXLEY. 


I. 


Tuey told him gently he was made 
Of nicely-tempered mud ; 

That man no lengthened part had played 
Anterior to the Flood. 

Twas all in vain: he heeded not — 
Referring plant and worm, 

Fish, reptile, ape, and Hottentot, 

‘ To one ‘ primordial germ.’ 


It. 


They asked him whether he could bear 
To think his kind allied 

To all those brutal forms which were 
In structure pithecoid ; 

Whether he thought the apes and us 
Homologous in form : 

He said, ‘ Homo and Pithecus 
Come from one common germ.’ 


Ill. 


They called him ‘ atheistical, 
Sceptic, and infidel : ’ 

They swore his doctrines without fail 
Would plunge him into hell : 

But he, with proofs in no way lame, 
Made this deduction firm, 

That all organic beings came 
From one primordial germ. 


IV. 


That as for the Noachian flood, 
long ago disproved ; 
That as for man being made of mud, 
All by whom truth is loved 
Accept as fact,— what, malgré strife, 
Research tends to confirm — 
That man and everything with life 





Came from one common germ. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE ll. 
NO. V.—THE POET. 

Nor many weeks ago, in one of the glow- 
ing days of this fervid summer, the writer of 
these pages sought out the house in which 
Pope’s conscious life began. In a rich, 
leafy, luxuriant country, wealthy with great 
trees and sweeps of immemorial turf, the 
soul of which is Windsor and its great Park, 

"still shading off into broken relics of forest, 
lies, among the oaks and elm-trees, the 
scattered hamlet of Binfield—a place so 
tiny and so rude that it scarcely counts as a 
village. To find out the house of a poet 
who has been dead for more then a century, 
in the comfortable depths of Berks, where 
literature thrives poorly even on the higher 
levels, seemed a sufficiently hopeless task. 
It was a day of May that blazed like Au- 
gust, with a cloudless breadth of blue above, 
and white waste of dust along the parched 
roads ; and, happily, there were afew passers- 
by about the front of the first roadside public 
at which the inquiry was made. ‘‘ Ask for 
Pope’s house,” said the lady whose friendly 
aid attended the errant historian. John 
Thomas, the meeckest of his race, to whom 
the commission was given, looked the aston- 
ishment he would not speak at so disre- 
spectful a mode of address. “If you 
please, ma’am, Mr. Pope don’t live there 
now,” he said, helplessly, when he came 
back from the rural door, where a few wag- 
goners and idlers immediately began to 
flutter over the little incident. Then there 
followed over the three-cornered bit of 
green which lay in front of the ‘* Crown” 
the landlady, shading her eyes with her 
hand, to repeat this information, and enter 
into particulars about the ‘ family” who 
had come into the house. But, in the mean 
time, the inquiry had roused a jolly specta- 
tor in a smock-frock, who knew better, and 
shouted cheery directions over the prim lit- 
tle woman’s head. ‘‘ Ay, to be sure, I 
knows it well! It's Pope the poeter’s 


house,” said this authority, with rural am- 
plitude of detail as to the corners to be 
passed and cabarets to be encountered on 
the way. And we who sought the place 
looked at each other with a clearer convic- 
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over other gainers of fame than is often at- 
tained to in this so-called unpoetical age. 
Had we asked our jolly waggoner who 
reigned a hundred years ago in the noble . 
towers of Windsor, the man would proba- 
bly have known nothjng of George or Caro- 
line — nothing of their great Minister, or 
of the lights of their strange court. But 
‘* Pope the poeter” had been heard of even 
among those silent fields. Is not this real 
fame P 

Had the mission been one of hero-wor- 
ship, we might have been justified in enter- 
ing into a description of the house, enlarged 
and widened out at every possible corner, 
but still enclosing, as in a shrine, at least 
one homely wainscot room of the original 
dwelling-place, which the present proprie- 
tor, with graceful, old-fashioned politeness, 
exhibited to the pilgrim. It is no longer 


*¢ A little house with trees a-row, 
And, like its master, very low,”’ 


but it retains the row of big-branched 
storm-worn firs, with great trunks gleaming 
red in the sunset, which doubtless inspired 
the description ; and on the lawn a rusty, 
melancholy cypress, said to have been 
planted by the poet. It is not, however, 
our intention to treat the place as a shrine, 
or surround with any attempt at worship 
the name of Pope. It is enough for our 
purpose that this name has survived for 
nearly a century and a half in the recollec- . 
tions of this slumbrous unpoetic district, 
which probably would own no thrill at the 
name of Tennyson or Browning were either 
toset up his rest at the present moment 
among its trees. 

In this leafy, level land, just where it be- 
gins to break and undulate — where oaks twist 
their great arms and throw their vast shadow, 
and rugged hollies grow to forest-trees — 
Alexander Pope, a poor little deformed 
boy, was brought out of hot and busy Lon- 
don by an honest, worthy tradesman-pair 
of parents in the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in 1688, it is said, 
in Lombard street, where his father, ‘* an 
honest merchant, dealt in Hollands whole- 
sale.” Pope the elder had made money 
enough to retire from business at a compara- 
tively early age. He had made ten thousand 





tion, perhaps, of the superiority of the Poet 


pounds, says one; and another raises the 
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amount to twenty thousand. Yet, not- 
withstanding the proof of some knowledge 
of the world which is conveyed by the mak- 
ing of a moderate fortune, he is supposed 
to have ‘ found no better use for his money 
than that of locking it up in a chest and 
taking from it what his expenses required” 
—a waste of capital which has no analogy 
with the shrewd character which he seems 
to have transmitted to his son, nor, indeed, 
is it consistent with various ascertained par- 
ticulars of their life. The house at Bin- 
field, with twenty acres of land, was his 
own, and he had rent-charges on other 
property, and investments abroad, which 
rescue his name from this stigma of foolish 
improvidence. The few particulars that 
remain on record of this unobtrusive father 
teveal a shadow of peaceable respectability, 
retired and contented, a man busy in his 
garden, proud of his vegetables, interfering 
with little meaning but some success in his 
boy’s childish studies. Pope, like _ his 
father, was deformed and weakly from his 
birth—a dwarfish, amiable, invalid boy, 
with a sweet childish voice, and general in- 
dications of precocity. The tiny little house 
has every appearance of having been in- 
spired by that extreme regard for personal 
comfort and narrow domesticity common to 
the class which its inmates belonged to. 
The good couple fondled and watched over 
* their only child not without a careful eye to 
his education. They were Roman Catho- 
lics, and, as their son grandiloquently ex- 
plains — 
** Certain laws, by sufferers thought unjust, 
Denied all posts of profit or of trust.’ 


But there is no indication of anything in the 
elder Pope above the level of a retired 
shopkeeper, or which could have made this 
denial of office a personal injury to him. 
No doubt he pottered about his garden, 
and sat in the sun before his little country- 
house as calmly as if he had been eligible 
to the post of Prime Minister. Many years 
after, when Pope was at the height of his 
fame, it seems to have occurred to him that 
the homely pair to whom he was always so 
faithful stood in need of embellishment; 
and he would appear to have invented a 
pedigree for them which rests on no founda- 





tion but that of his own word. According 
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to this apocryphal description, the poet’s 
father sprang from the younger branch of a 
family of good repute in Ireland, and re- 
lated to Lord Downe — an origin afterwards 
changed and elaborated into ‘‘a gentle- 
man’s family in Oxfordshire, the head of 
which was the Earl of Downe, whose sole 
heiress married the Earl of Lindsay.” It is 
evident, however, that there is not a mor- 
sel of evidence to support the story; it 
‘*had never been heard of” by his relatives, 
and was probably set up, says his latest 
biographer, ‘‘to shame Lord Hervey and 
Lady Mary,” who had driven him frantic by 
a taunt at his ‘‘ birth obscure.”+ The taw- 
dry bit of invention looks pitiful enough at 
this distance; but the family of Pope’s 
mother is less mysterious, and apparently 
had some claims to gentility. And the old 
people themselves, it is evident, made no 
pretensions, but lived their quiet, virtuous, 
humdrum life in irreproachable independ- 
ence and modesty, tenderly indulgent to 
and pathetically proud of their poor little 
crooked, puny, sweet-voiced boy. 

The education of the poet does not seem, 
however, to have been retarded by his 
bodily weakness. He was taught to read 
at home, and taught himself to write by 
copying the printed letters from books, an 
accomplishment he retained all his life. 
His first education, he himself says, ‘‘ was 
extremely loose and disconcerted.” He fell 
into the hands of priests, one after another, 
and seems to have taken what learning they 
could give him without any of the bile with 
which, in such a time, a proscribed class 
would be likely to mingle it. At eight 
years old he was sent to a school in Hamp- 
shire, and learnt the Greek and Latin rudi- 
ments together, growing acquainted at the 
same time with the first beginnings of poet- 
ry in Ogilby’s ‘ Iliad’ and Sandys’s ‘ Ovid.’ 
He was transferred shortly after to Twy- 
ford, a Catholic school near Winchester, 
where the precocious imp wrote a lampoon 
on his master, for which he was flogged. 
The punishment, however, was not allowed 
to work its due effect; for the indulgent 
father, thinking of his boy’s weakness, 
doubtless, and not of a ‘‘Dunciad” to 
come, withdrew the juvenile satirist in high 
offence, and placed him at a school in 
London, where his budding inclinations 
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were cultivated in another direction. ‘* He 
used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse,” 
says Dr. Jobnson, ‘‘and was so delighted 
with theatrical exhibitions that he formed a 
kind of play from Ogilby’s ‘Iliad,’ with 
some verses of his own intermixed, which 
he persuaded his schoolfellows to act, with 
the addition of his master’s gardener, who 
personated Ajax.” This was when he was 
about twelve, and was not apparently his 
first commencement as a maker of verses. 
‘‘T began writing verses,” he says, ‘* far- 
ther back than I can well remember.” He 
‘“lisped in numbers,” in short; and the 
fatlier at home set the boy subjects for his 
baby doggrel, and was his first critic, send- 
ing him often back to ‘‘new-turn them,” 
according to his mother’s evidence, saying, 
‘These are not good rhymes ’’—a charac- 
teristic beginning for the polished, elabo- 
rate, and much-corrected verse which he 
was thereafter to produce. 

At this age he had already so great an 
enthusiasm for poetry that he induced some 
of his friends to take him to Will’s Coffee- 
house, where he saw Dryden. It was but 
for a moment, but it was one of the recol- 
lections upon which he loved to dwell. He 
had already written an ‘Ode to Solitude,’ 
“in which there is nothing more than other 
forward boys have attained,” says Dr. 
Johnson; but to the critic not imbued with 
that. love of “‘ correct ” verse which belonged 
among its other virtues to the eighteenth 
century, the soft cadence of this schoolboy 
ode is more pleasing than the blank, harmo- 
nious waste of the ‘ Pastorals’ or the other 
early poems. 

‘** Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground,’’ 

says the philosopher of twelve, in a not unu- 
sual strain of holiday satisfaction with his 
home. Some prophecy of the tall talk of 
his subsequent life is in the quaint grandeur 
of the title of ‘‘ paternal acres” bestowed 
upon the little bit of forest land at Binfield, 
which had been no longer in his father’s pos- 
session than he himself, the heir of the pro- 
perty, had been; but yet the verses are 
pretty, and have an echo in them of an older 
and richer strain than that which was to be 
eventually his. 
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Such seems to have been, so far as the 
formalities of teaching go, the entire sum of 
Pope’s education. He had nothing more to 
do with schoolmasters. He went home, and 
with boyish zeal attacked by himself every 
book he could lay hold of. Perhaps the weak- 
ness of his little distorted frame may have 
accounted for the strange life of mental ex- 
citement and indiscriminate study into which 
the boy threw himself, with all the trees and 
all the glades of Windsor calling upon him 
all day long to pursuits of a very different 
kind. Whether he might not have been a 
greater poet had he tossed the books aside 
and taken his inspiration from the soft slopes 
of the fair country round, the big-bcled 
beeches, the play of sunshine on the multi- 
tudinous leaves, all the sights and sounds 
that make of a forest land a leafy paradise,. 
it is impossible now to tell. Such was not 
the instinct of the growing poet. This is 
the highest picture with which observation 
and genius could furnish him, of those glori- 
ous shades and breezy breadths of cham- 
paign amid which his youth was passed : — 


‘* Here waving groves a checkered scene display, 
And part admit and part exclude the day, 

As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 
Nor quite indulges nor can quite repress; 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
There trees arise that share each other’s shades; 
Here in full light the russet plains extend, 
There wrapt in clouds the bluish hills ascend: 
Even the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 

That, crowned with tufted trees and springing 

corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.”’ 


To be sure, it was not his fault if the bad 
taste of his time foisted a coy nymph into 
the breathing silence of those soft solemn 
woods. But it is curious how entirely 
untouched were his soul and his style by his 
early knowledge of one of the most beautiful 
phases of nature. Oaks do not grow, nor 
silken beech-leaves open out of the won- 
drous husk, in any scene of his choosing. 
He is ignorant how the little birds answer ‘ 
each other among the trees, and how the 
wood-pigeons coo. The mavis and the merle 
are never singing among the branches, nor 
is it a ‘‘ good greenwood” to the boy-poet. 
There is no musing nor silence in him. In- 





stead of the long summer dreams under the 
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whispering leaves, with all the doors and 
windows of the young soul open, and ‘‘ in- 
fluences of soul and sense” stealing in un- 
conscious, it is a very different scene that 
opens on us when we glance at the lad at 
Binfield. He shut himself up in his room, 
built himself up with books, read till the 
stars twinkled in upon him unheeded, read 
while all the wonders of the sun-setting and 
sun-rising passed by unknown. He had no- 
thing to do with the beauty outside. The 
dews fell not, the balm Soesthad not, for him. 
So far as this was the work of his weak and 
sickly body the pitiful spectator could but 
mourn over the young recluse ;_ but it is evi- 
dent that art was more congenial to him 
than nature, there as throughout all his 
life : — 


**My next period,’’ he says, ** was in Wind- 
sor Forest, where I sat down with an earnest de- 
sire of reading, and applied as constantly as I 
could toit for some years. I was between twelve 
and thirteen when I went thither, and I con- 
tinued in this close pursuit of pleasure and 
languages till nineteen or twenty. Consider- 
ing how very little I had when. I came from 
school, [ think I may be said to have taught my- 
self Latin as well as French and Greek; and in 
all these, my chief way of getting them was by 
translation. . . The epic poem which I began a 
little after I was twelve, was ‘ Alcander, Prince 
of Rhodes.’ There was an under-water scene 
in the first book; it was in the Archipelago. I 
wrote four books toward it, of about a thousand 
verses each, and had the copy by me till I burnt 
it by the advice of the Bishop of Rochester a lit- 
tle before he went abroad. I endeavoured,’’ 
said he, smiling, ‘‘ in this poem to collect all the 
beauties of the great epic writers into one piece. 
There was Milton’s style in one part, and Cow- 
ley’s in another; here the style of Spenser imi- 
tated, and there of Statius; here Homer and 
Virgil, and there Ovid and Claudian. . . . There 
were also some couplets in it which I have since 
inserted in some of my other poems without 
alteration, — as in the ‘ Essay on Criticism ’ — 

* Whose honors with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.’ 


Another couplet in the ‘ Dunciad’ — 


‘ As man’s meanders to the vital spring, 
Rolf all their tides, then back their circles bring.’ 


**In the scattered lessons I used to set myself 
about that time, I translated above a quarter of 
the * Metamorphoses,’ and that part of Statius 
which was afterwards printed with the corrections 
of Walsh. My next work after my epic was my 
* Pastorals,’ so that I did exactly what Virgil says 
of himself : — 

‘Cum canerem reges et pralia, Cynthius aurem 


Vellit, et admonuit; pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Pascere oportet oves; deductum dicere carmen.’ 


**T translated Tully’s piece, ‘De Senectute,’ 
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in this early period, and there isa copy of it in 
Lord Oxford’s library, My first taking to imi- 
tating was not out of vanity but humility. I 
saw how defective my own things were, and en- 
deavoured to mend my manner by copying good 
strokes from others. My epic was about two 
years in hand —from thirteen to fifteen.’’ 


In this curious mental workshop, accord- 
ingly, the boy lived and laboured, with his 
windows shut, we may be sure, and the fever 
of toil.on his worn face. It was a juvenile 
manufactory, where verse was already turned 
and returned, and where a correct couplet 
was reckoned the highest product of earth 
or heaven. 

All this unintermitting study must have 
raised to the point of positive worship the 
pride and faith of the father and mother in 
their gifted son. No doubt it was to them, 
as to most partially educated people, the 
crowning evidence of genius ; and a degree 
of freedom most unusual at the time must 
have been granted to him in consequence ; 
for we find him, in his fifteenth year, setting 
out for London on his own motion, and ap- 
parently alone, to add to the classic langua- 
ges —which, no doubt, he believed himself 
to have completely mastered — a knowledge 
of French and Italian. It was thought ‘‘a 
wildish sort of resolytion,” but still it was 
given in to with an indulgence which speaks 
either of unbounded faith on the part of the 
elder Popes in their son’s power of taking 
care of himself, or of an immense power of 
self-will in the precocious lad. It woulda 
pear — for there are no dates to speak of in 
the story —that he spent about a year in 
London with this object or pretence, and 
learned at least to read French; though the 
fact of his addressing a letter in after days, 
‘* Au Mademoiselles Mademoiselles de Ma- 
ple-Durham,” says little for his knowledge of 
the language. 

‘‘He removed for a time to London,” 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘that he might study 
French and Italian, which, as he desired no- 
thing more than to read them, were, by dili- 
gent application, soon despatched.” Thus 
the imperfect, superficial self-education, 
with all its attendant vices of self-satisfac- 
tion and conceit, was completed. He seems 
to have attained to perfect independence at 
this early age, and had already begun to cor- 
respond. with the old roués of the coffee- 
houses, Wycherly and Congreve, and to 
ape the man. 

** He then returned to Binfield,” proceeds 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ and delighted himself with 
his own poetry. He tried all styles and 
many subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tra- 
gedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on 
all the princes of Europe ; and, as he con- 
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fesses, thought himself the greatest genius 
that ever was.” This perpetual unwhole- 
some work and seclusion produced their ng- 
tural results. He became very ill, ‘* and in 
despondency lay down prepared to die,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, his latest biographer. 

**He sent farewells to his friends, and 
among these was a priest, Thomas South- 
cote, who, on receiving Pope’s valedictory 
communication, went immediately to con- 
sult Dr. Radcliffe, the eccentric but able 
physician. Radcliffe’s prescription was a 
very simple one; the young man was to 
study less, and ride on horseback everyday. 
With this receipe the father posted to Bin- 
field ; and Pope, having the good sense to 
follow the prescribed course soon got well.” 
This good offive was kindly thought of and 
repaid. Twenty years after, Pope used all 
his influence through Sir Robert Walpole to 
get an abbacy in France for Southcote ; one 
among many friendly offices which embellish 
his life. 

The boy, even at this early period, was 
not without, friends of a class who might 
have been supposed likely to polish and re- 
finehim. ‘ He was, through his whole life 
ambitious of splendid acquaintance,” — 
Johnson, with that latent contempt for the 
character of his hero which throws a curi- 
ous tinge of depreciation into his narrative. 
One of his neighbours, Sir William Trum- 
bull —a man experienced in the world, and 


who had retired to the precincts of the For-| P 


est after a long diplomatic career — took 
up young Pope with a warmth of interest 
which probably only an old man, bored with 
his surroundings, and half pleased, half 
amused by the devices of the vain and am- 
bitious lad, could have felt. «* They rode 
out together almost daily, read their favour- 
ite classic authors together, and, when ab- 
sent, kept up a correspondence.” Sir Wil- 
liam was sixty, and his young friend but 
sixteen; but, no doubt, the society of the 
accomplished little humpback made a diver- 
sion to the old statesman from the monot- 
ony of the woodland rides and the dulness 
of country neighbours. When the ‘ Pasto- 
rals’ were written they were carried to this 
earliest patron to be criticised and approved ; 
and Sir William must have felt his likin: 
justified. Of the few letters that 

tween this pair of friends, the old man’s 
are pleasant, indulgent, and affectionate ; 
and the replies are as fine, abstract, and ar- 
tificial as the letters of such a youth might 
be expected to be. The fact is, indeed, 
that almost everybody whose letters to him 
are preserved surpasses the letters of Pope, 
which are always, in the first half of his life, 
made-up specimens of composition manu- 
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factured into the sprightly, the solemn, the 
poetic, and the enna, according as they 
were wanted, and in each vein overdoing 
the How anybody, much less a boy 
of sixteen, could manage to fill so many 
sheets of paper withoft giving a single clue 
to his own individuality, or to the circum- 
stances surrounding him, is very extraordi- 
nary. He writes about poetry —his own 
or other people’s; he makes handsome cut- 
and-dry remarks about friendship, and the 
delights of study, and other cognate sub- 
jects ; but what or who he was — what were 
is surroundings, his position, the human 
circumstances about him —there is abso- 
lutely nothing to tell. Almost the only in- 
dication we have of the dim world about 
Binfield is in the following description : — 


**T have now changed the scene,’’ he writes 
to Wycherley, ‘‘from the town to the country — 
from Will’s Coffeehouse to Windsor Forest. I 
find no other difference than this betwixt the 
common town-wits and the downright country- 
fools: that the first are partly in the wrong, 
with a little more flourish and gaiety, and the 
last neither in the right nor the wrong, but con- 
firmed in a stupid, settled medium betwixt both. 
. . . Ours are a sort of modest inoffensive 
ple, who neither have sense nor pretend to have 
any, but indulge a jovial sort of dulness. They 
are commonly known in the world by the name 
of honest, civil gentlemen. They live much as 
they ride —at random; a kind of hunting-life, 
ursuing with earnestness and hazard something 
not worth the catching —never in the way nor 
out of it. I can’t but prefer solitude to the 
company of all these.’’ 


A little later, when he had become as 
much of a man ashe ever was, he once more 
becomes conscious for a second of the outer 
world. ‘I assure you I am looked on in 
the neighbourhood for a very well-disposed 
person,” he says; ‘‘no great hunter, in- 
deed, but a great admirer of the noble 
sport, and only unhappy in my want of con- 
stitution for that and drinking. They all 
say ‘tis a pity Iam so sickly; and I think 
tis pity they are so healthy,” the young 
man adds, with a certain sense of humour. 
These brief notices are the only indications 
of his external life that can be gleaned out 
of one | volume of letters. Here and 
there in his ms he gives, it is true, an 
artful sketch of his home, in which the Pope 
household is seen as through a poe arch ¥ 

lass — elevated, enlarged, and heightened. 

tis the kind of sketch which would have 
been suitable for the inmates of Chatsworth 
or Arundel—but is ludicrously grand 
when it refers to the cottage at Binfield 
with its twenty acres, however kindly and 
affectionate that home may have been. 
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There are many curious and very evident 
differences between the life of a man of 
letters in the eighteenth century and at the 
present moment. A certain freshness of 
interest and curiosity as to the genus Author 
seems to have existed amid all the artificial 
and conventional features of an age much 
less spontaneous and natural than our own. 
Perhaps the reason was, that literature was 
kept within a much smaller circle, and the 
eredit of all who professed to be of the Re- 
public of Letters was involved in elevating 
the pretensions of genius. Gay, whose 
powers were but of a secondary order, and 
who began life in a linen-draper’s shop, was 
soured and spirit-broken by being offered 
only an appointment as gentleman-usher at 
Court, in consequence of his poetic fame; 
and Pope, a greater genius, though accept- 
ing no rewards, seems to have stepped at once 
into the best society which England could 
give him on the sole score of his poetry, 
and without even the social gifts or pawer 
of conversation which sometimes supple- 
ment such claims. Nowadays the young 
aspirant has less easy work. Success brings 
him a substantial and honest reward, no 
doubt, but it does not bring him the adula- 
tion, the compliment, the social elevation 
of old. Literature has become a profession 
like any other in our days. The man who 
reaches its highest pinnacle makes for himself 
a place in the world exactly as a great soldier, 
a great doctor, or lawyer does ; but his gen- 
ius, of itself, does not make him free of all 
classes, or give him a position of universal 

rivilege, as it was once supposed to do. 

oung writers would save themselves some 
pangs did they fully recognise this fact. A 
young poet, whatever his genius, issuing from 
a humble household like that at Binfield, 
would have no more chance of being petted 
by maids of honour and flattered by lettered 
nobles in the present day, than he would 
have of being made Prime Minister. This 
discovery often adds a special twinge to 
the many lesser miseries of the literary pro- 
fession ; for the failure of false expectations 
is always accompanied with a touch of bit- 
terness, more stinging and painful, bscause 
less noble and elevated, than the pang which 
follows the destruction of real hopes. 

The ‘ Pastorals’ were sent by Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull to Wycherley, and from 
Wycherley passed jnto the hands of Walsh, 
and had a private circulation, sufficient in 
those days to give fame, before they were 
pam to the general public. ‘‘ Pope 

ad now declared himself a poet,” says Dr. 
imself entitled 





Johnson; ‘and, thinking 


to poetical conversation, began at seventeen 
to frequent Will's, a coffeehouse on the 
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north side of Russell Street, in Covent 
Garden, where the wits of that time. used 
to assemble.” His acquaintance multiplied. 
Walsh, one of the aforesaid ‘ wits,” him- 
self a minor poet and kindly critic, instant- 
ly extended his friendship to the youth, and 
invited him to his house. He is recorded 
also to have given at least one piece of ad- 
vice which is memorable and characteristic. 
“* We had several great poets,” he told the 
young author, ‘‘ but we never had one great 
poet who was correct; and he desired me 
to make that my study and aim;” an advice 
which it is evident was thoroughly laid to 
heart. The private circulation of the man- 
uscript at last brought it under the notice 
of one of the enterprising publishers of the 
day, and led to the following proposal : — 


** Sir, —I have lately seen a Pastoral of yours 
in Mr. Walsh’s and Congreve’s hands, which is 
extremely fine, and is approved by the best judges 
of poetry. I remember I have formerly seen you 
in my shop, and am sorry I did not improve my 
acquaintance with you. If you design your 
poem for the press, no one shall be -more careful 
in printing it, nor no one can give greater en- 
couragement to it than, sir, your most obedient, 


humble servant, 
Jacos Tonson,’’ 


Alas for the good old days! Where is 
there now to be found a publisher at once 
so frank and so condescending ? 

The ‘ Pastorals,’ we avow with humility, 
are to ourselves impossible reading, and we 
cannot pretend to give any opinion on them; 
but if the reader would like to have Mr. 
Walsh’s views, his opinion was, that ‘‘ ‘tis 
no flattery at all to say that Virgil had 
written nothing so good at his age; ” and 
that though ‘‘ he has taken very freely from 
the ancients, what he has mixed of his own 
with theirs is not inferior to what he has 
taken from them.” They were published 
in 1709, when the author was twenty-one, 
though written four or five years before. In 
the same volume were the pastorals of Am- 
brose Phillips, works happily gone out of 
human ken by this time, but which were the 
means of bringing Pope into the lists of per- 
sonal strife, and awakening all the ex edi- 
ents of mad and bitter vanity in which his 
genius was so fruitful. This is not a criti- 
cism on his works, but an account of his 
life; and the quarrels, attacks, subterfuges 
of all kinds, plots and conspiracies full of 
endless ingenuity, perpetual self-assertion 
and” wild struggling for the pre-eminence, 
of which his life is full, cannot but come 
forward at a very early period into any nar- 
rative of an existence so full of war and 
commotion. So long as he had not dare: 
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the ordeal of public criticism, the young 
man’s temper scems placid enough. He 
was master of his own actions, his own 
teacher, a law to himself; nobody seems to 
have attempted to curb or interfere with 
him. His superiority to all his poetical 
contemporaries was so unquestionable that 
his temptations to self-regard must have 
been something like those of a king, who 
stands alone. His early critics fed him with 
compliments, nourishing the appetite for 
raise which was evidently fierce within 
finn, Every circumstance of his early edu- 
cation conspired against the undisciplined 
boy. He was in full possession of that 
“little learning” which, with curious un- 
consciousness, , characterises so justly. 
Wycherley, who had then a certain rank as 
a poet, respectfully submitted his composi- 
tions to the criticism of the lad, and was 
mauled by him with the frank insolence of 
outh; but when it came to his own turn 
Pope could not bear it. His wars began 
almost as soon as he had made his first 
public appearance ; but before entering upon 
that stormy tale, we will pause to note the 
sweeter side of the poet's life. 

This softer strain in the unmelodious ex- 
istence can scarcely be called a romance; 
and yet it was all that stood for romance 
in Pope’s history. He became acquainted 
with the sisters Martha and Teresa Blount, 
at a very early period, when all three, it is 

pposed, were under twenty. They were 

ughters of one of the Catholic families of 
the country-side, and accordingly had the 
link of a common faith (such as it was) to 
the young poet. Their home was at Maple- 
Durham, on the banks of the Thames, not 
far from Reading; and Pope was familiar 
at the same time in the house of their uncle, 
Mr. Englefield, at Whiteknights in the same 
neighbeurhood. The two fair young women, 
above him in rank, touched by the enthusi- 
asm for poetry, which was then a mark of 
superiority, and no doubt feeling the little 
hunchback a very safe acquaintance, evi- 
dently received his attentions and answered 
his letters, and made a pleasant little ex- 
citement out of his friendship, in its earlier 
days at least. He was not a man whom it 
was possible to marry; a fact which in it- 
self, though not complimentary to the hero, 
was, as it continues to be, a wonderful 
recommendation to female friendship. It is 


indeed the only thing wanting to make that 
much-disputed possibility, a true and warm 
friendship between man and woman without 
any mixture of love, into a real and pleasant 
fact. Fools will scoff, no doubt, and critics 
of impure imaginations revile: but it must 
be a very lively fancy indeed which can sup- 
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any closer bond between the little poet 
ied: dnen two beautiful sisters. The tie 
was closer, softer than that of any other 
friendship ; hovering over it, like the figures 
of his own sylphs, were reflections as it 
were of other bonds: mutual admirations, 
such as men cannot entertain for each other, 
soft railleries, a touch of tenderness more 
familiar, more respectful than anything that 
could be exchanged between Jack and Tom; 
altogether, a union refined and visionary, 
as well as constant and real. Martha Blount 
made up to Pope for the sister whom he 
had not, for the wife whom he could not 
have, and yet was unlike both wife and 
sister. The link is one so fine, so delicate, 
so natural, that it is next to impossible to 
define it; and all the more so as vanity on 
both sides —and especially the vanity of 
men, who are rarely humble enough to put 
the possibility of love out of the question — 
realises so seldom this touching and con- 
solatory bond. To Pope in his youth it 
was evidently as as any love-making, 
and developed what humanity was in him; 
and it is one of the few green spots in his 
maturer life. His formal stilted letters melt 
into a kind of nature when he addresses the 
sisters ; his hard notes about business warm 
with a kind of domesticity when he sends 
his correspondent the kind wishes of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Patty.” One last exclamation on her part, 
reported at second or third hand by his 
biographers, seems to imply that she had 
wn weary at the end of his long invalid- 
ism; but it is clear that to the last he at 
least was faithful to the friend of his whole 
life. The beginning of the friendship is 
lost in conjecture, and at first opinions are 
divided as to which of the sisters was his 
favourite correspondent. And the letters 
themselves in these early days, when the 
trio were still between twenty and’ thirty, 
and many things may have seemed possible 
which after existence forbade, are curiously 
diversified with coolnesses and reconcilia- 
tions. It is Teresa, the elder, who first 
calls forth the homage of the poet. The 
Lines ‘‘ to a Young Lady, with the works 
of Voiture,” were published in 1712, and 
were contained in a volume sent with a 
certain lover-like art to Martha; but there 
is not the smallest trace of love in the verses 
themselves, unless the warmth of the poet’s 
expostulation against marriage should mean 
more than lies on the surface. ‘‘ Ah,” he 
cries, addressing a beautiful young woman 
of three or four and twenty — 


‘© Ah, quit not the free innocence of life 
For the dull glory of a virtuous wife, 





Nor let false shows nor empty titles please; 
Aim not at joy, but rest content with ease. 
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But, madame, if the fates withstand, and you 

Are destined Hymen’s willing victim too, 

Trust not too much your now resistless charms — 

Those age or sickness soon or-late disarms ; 

Good-humour only teaches charms to last, 

Still makes new conquests, and maintains the 
past.”’ 

This philosophical strain does not sound 
much like love. Neither is there the slight- 
est appearance of passion in the clear de- 
scription of her ehanged occupations when 
she leaves town, and goes from its de- 
lights : 


*€ To plain work and to purling brooks, 

Old-fashioned halls, dull courts, and croaking 
rooks, 

She went, from opera, park, assembly, play, 

To morning walks and prayers three times a-day, 

To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

To muse and spill her solitary tea, 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon ; 

Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon, 

Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell stories to the squire; 

Up to her godly garret after seven, 

There starve and pray, for that’s the way to 
heaven,”’ 


In this poem there is again a hint at the 
miseries of wedlock, and the rude squire, 
‘*whose game is whist, whose treat a toast 
in sack "— 


** Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are 


coarse, 
And loves you best of all things — but his horse.’’ 


The inference of the unprejudiced reader 
would be, that in Pope’s opinion Teresa 
Blount was likely to make a loveless and in- 
terested match —an idea still further justi- 
fied by the very curious and unexplained 
gift to her, made five years after, of an an- 
nuity of forty pounds a-year for six years, 
on condition that she should not be married 
during that time. Her father had died, 


and the sisters, with their mother, were | 


poorer than when at Maple-Durham; but 
still they do not seem to have been in suffi- 
cient poverty to make such a benefaction 
necessary. It is supposed by some one of 
the many commentators on the subject to 
have been preliminary to a ‘‘ connubial set- 
tlement ;” bat all this is matter of the mer- 
est conjecture, and there is nothing in the 
letters to justify the opinion that love or 
marriage (except in the abstract) had ever 
been spoken of between them. “ All I am 

d for,” he writes to her, ‘‘is to write a 
civil letter, or make a fine speech. The 
‘truth is that, considering how often and how 
openly I have declared love to you, [ am 
astonished and a little affronted that you 
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have not forbid my correspondence, and di- 
a said, see my face no more. onpey 
All I mean by this is, that either you or I 
cannot: be in love with the other: I leave 
you to guess which of the two is that stupid 
and insensible creature, so blind to the 
other’s excellences and charms.” 

Presently, however, the skies cloud over 
between the two friends. Teresa becomes 
offended, one does not know why. There 
are some brief deprecatory notes from Pope, 
remonstrating. One day he says, ‘It is 
really a great concern to me that you mis- 
took me so much this morning.” In another 
letter it. has come to the final issue: 
‘* Either you would have me your friend, or 
you would not. If you would, why do you 
refuse any service I can do you? If you 
would not, why do you ever receive any?” 
Day by day the breach evidently grew more 
serious. He would seem to have had her 
business-affairs in his hands, and either to 
have dissatisfied her by his management, or 
to have affronted her in some unknown way 
which makes everything he does unpalat- 
able to her. He writes at greater length 
as the misunderstanding grows : — 


‘* Madam,—I am too much out of order to 
trouble you with a long letter; but I desire to 
know what is your meaning, to resent my com- 
plying with your request, and endeavouring to 
serve you in the way you proposed, as if I had 
done you some great injury? You told me if, 
such a thing was the secret of my heart you 
should entirely forgive, and think well of me. 
I told it, and find the contrary. You pretended 
so much generosity as to offer your service in my 
behalf. e minute after you did me asill an 
office as you could, in telling the party concerned 
it was all but an amusement, occasioned by my 
loss of another lady. 

‘** You express yourself desirous of increasing 
your present income upon life. I proposed the 
only method I then could find, and you encour- 
aged me to proceed in it. When it was done 
ou received it as if it were an affront; since 
when I find the very thing in the very manner 
you wished, and mention it to you, you don’t 
think it worth an answer. If your meaning be 
that the very things you ask and wish become 
odious to you, when it is I that comply with 
them or bring them about, pray own it, and de- 
ceive me no longer with any thought but that 
you hate me, My friendship is too warm and 
sincere to be trifled with ; therefore, if you have 
any meaning tell it me, or you must allow me to 
take away that which perhaps you don’t care to 
keep.”’ 


The controversy proceeds in the same pa- 
thetic strain—if that can be called a con- 
troversy of which the reader sees only one 
side. The pathos of the letters is very un- 
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like anything Pope ever wrote before or 
after. Perhaps he felt it was the only light 
in his life which he was thus losing. In 
the next the injured resignation reaches a 
still higher tone : — 


“* Madam,— Your letter gives me a concern 
which none but one who (in spite ofall accidents) 
is still a friend can feel. I am pleased, however, 
that anything I said explains my past actions or 
words in a better sense than you took them. I 
know in my heart (a very uncorrupt witness) 
that I was constantly the thing I professed 
myself to be to you — that was something better, 
I will venture to say, than most people were ca- 
pable to be to you or anybody else, As for for- 
giveness, I am approaching, I hope, to the time 
and condition in which everybody ought, to give 
it, and to ask it of all the world. I sincerely do 
so with regard to you, and beg pardon also for 
that fault of which I taxed others — my vanity 
— which made me so resenting. . . . I desire 
extremely to see you both again; yet I believe 
I shall see you no more—and I sincerely ho 
as well as. think both of you will be glad of it. 
I therefore wish you may each of you find all 
you desired I should be in some one whom you 
may like better to see. In the mean time, I 
bear testimony of both of you to each other that 
I have certainly known you, truly and tenderly, 
each other’s friend, and wish you a long enjoy- 
ment of each other’s love and affection.’’ 


And finally the strain reaches’ the ‘sublime 
of unappreciated but always faithful affec- 
tion : — 


‘* Ladies,— Pray think me sensible of your 
civilitf¥iand good meaning in asking me to come 
toy 

ra please to consider that my coming 
or not is a thing indifferent to both of you. But 
God knows it is far otherwise to me in respect to 
one of you. 

“<T scarce ever come but one of two things hap- 
pens, which equally affect me to the soul— 
either I make her uneasy or I see her unkind, 

“If she has any tenderness, I can only give 
her every day trouble and melancholy. she 
has none, the daily sight of so undeserved a 
coldness must wound her to death. 

“ It is forcing one of us to do a very hard and 
very unjust thing to the other. 

‘* My continuing to see you will, by turns, 
tease allof us. My staying away can at worst 
be of ill consequence only to myself. 

** And as one of us is to be sacrificed, I be- 
lieve we are all agreed who shall be the person.”’ 


To this rhythmic utterance was the poor 
poet brought at last. And certainly the 
quarrel must have been a very desperate 
one to warrant such despair. ne 
Blount soon after disappears altogether from 
the story. There is a world of conjecture 
as to the reason; but the materials for form- 
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ing a judgment are only those here given — 
and what it was is never now likely to be 
known, nor indeed is it of any great impor- 
tance. Martha continued the poet’s bosom 
friend. If any of his letters could be called 
familiar, it would be his letters to her. He 
opened himself to Mrs. Patty if to any human 
being. He describes his journeys to her, 
and (minutely) the different places he visits ; 
though, when the moment came to make 
merchandise of these letters, he did not hes- 
itate to cut out the bit of description or the 
fine sentiment he wanted, and add it to any 
other that might chance to need embellish- 
ment. But to the end of his life he was 
faithful to her. ‘‘ Their acquaintance be- 
gan early,” says Dr. Johnson — “‘ the life of 
each was pictured on the other’s mind — 
their conversation, therefore, was endear- 
ing; for when they met there was an imme- 
diate coalition of congenial notions.” And 
there is something in this long faithfulness 


Pe! of a life to a tie which was enforced by no 


bonds either of law’or custom, which in itself 
has a certain nobleness. Itis supposed that 
Mrs. Martha fell into evil repute with some 
straightlaced people in consequence of this 
close friendship ; but it is one of the cases 
in which evil thinking must have been driven 
to the last strait to compound its fables. If 
anybody might have been allowed the solace 
of a sympathetic woman’s friendship, it sure- 
ly should have been the deformed and inva- 
lid Pope. 

We have, however, left the main stream 
of his life for this little current of tender 
sentiment. The publication of his ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ was the beginning of strife. 
It was a curious subject for a young poet 
who had as yet suffered nothing from criti- 
cism ; and the belligerent jams of youth, 
always prone to set things in general to 
rights, tempted him to introduce, at full 
length and in the plainest way, one of the 
most trenchant critics of the day. 


** Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
And stares tremendous with a threatening eye, 
Like some grim tyrant in old tapestry,’’ 


ose the rash and irreverent youth. Dennis, 
Ww 


o had written a tragedy on the subject 
of Appius and Virginia, was one of the fore- 
most critics of the period. No doubt the 
terse little sketch is very graphic, and, mi- 
nute as it is, brings the victim before us 
with appalling distinctness. As soon as it 
was known who the author was —for the 
poem was published anonymously — the 
offended critic retaliated. He conceived 
himself to have been ‘‘ attacked in his per- 
son instead of his writings,” and did not 
itate to repay his assailant in kind. ‘* In- 
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uire, ” he says, ‘‘ between Sunninghill and 
akingham for a young short squat gentle- 

man, the very bow of the god of love, and 
tell me whether he be a proper person to 
make personal reflections. He may extol 
the ancients, but he has reason to thank the 
gods that he was born a modern; for had he 
been born of Grecian parents, and his fa- 
ther consequently had by law had the abso- 
lute disposal of him, his life had been no 
longer than that of one of his poems— the 
life of half a day. Let the person of a gen- 
tleman of his parts be never so contempti- 
ble, his abet 5 man is ten times more ridi- 
culous ; it being impossible that his outward 
form, though it be that of downright mock- 
ery, should differ so much from human shape 
as his unthinking immaterial part does from 
human understanding.” Such was the ami- 
able manner in which literary quarrels were 
conducted in the Augustan age. 

Of this assault Pope writes with dignified 
calm, which unfortunately was very short- 
lived, to his correspondent Mr. Caryl. ‘I 
shall certainly never make the least reply to 
him,” he says, ‘‘ not only because you ad- 
vise me, but because I have ever been of 
opinion that if a book can’t answer for itself 
to the public, ’ tis to no sort of purpose for 
its author to do it.” He repeats a similar 
sentiment in a letter to Addison, when con- 
doling with him two years later, in 1713, on 
an attack made by the same scandalous 
critic. ‘‘ Your opinion that it is entirely to 
be neglected would have been my own had 
it been my own case,” he says; ‘* but I felt 
more warmth here than I did when first I 
saw his book against myself (though, in- 
deed, in two minutes it made me heartily 
merry).” “These are very fine sentiments 
from the author of the ‘ Dunciad.’ Addison 
made up to him by a most favourable notice 
in the ‘ Spectator,’ for which Pope wrote him 
a letter full of the humblest thanks ; then, lest 
he should have deceived himself, and Steele 
should be the author of the notice, the wily 
poet sent his acknowledgments also to Addi- 
son’s coadjutor. The correspondence thus 
begun with the representatives of what was 

riodical literature in these days brought 

‘ope temporarily into their circle, and led 
to the — of his ‘ Messiah,’ and of 
the well known and much commended ode, 

‘A Dying Christian to his Soul,’ in the 

‘Spectator.’ He maintained a correspond- 

ence for some time both with Addison and 

Steele, and wrote a prologue to the play of 

‘Cato,’ by way of homage to the most pop- 

ular man of letters that ever reigned in Eng- 

land. Pope himself gives a graphic de- 
scription of its success. ‘* Cato,” he says, 

** was not so much the wonder of Rome in 
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his day as he is of Britons in ours. The nu- 
merous and violent claps of the Whig part 

on one side of the theatre were echoed tac 

by the Tories on the other. This was the 
case, too, of the prologue writer, who was 
clapped into a stanch Whig, sore against my 
will, at almost every two lines.” The pro- 
logue was afterwards printed in the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ with some lines of commendation from 
Steele. Pope’s admiration for Addison, or 
his natural spite, or some other mingled rea- 
son, led him, however, on the same occa- 
sion, into a very different kind of perform- 
ance. ‘Cato’ was attacked in a violent pam- 
phiet by Dennis, whose remarks on the au- 
thor of the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ have been 
already quoted. It was an opportunity of 
vengeance ; and it would seem, from a letter 
addressed to Addison, that Pope had offered 
to enter the lists in his behalf. He con- 
gratulates him ‘‘ on having his share in that 
which all the great men and all the good 
men that ever lived have had their part of — 
Envy and Calumny ;” and adds, ‘‘ You may 
conclude from what I here say that it was 
never in my thoughts to have offered you 
my pen-in any direct reply to such a critic, 
but only in some little raillery — not in de- 
fence of you, but in contempt of him.” It 
is evident by this that Addison had discour- 
aged the suggestion, but Pope was not to be 
balked. ‘ The Narrative of Dr. Robert Nor- 
ris on the Frenzy of J. D.’ was published a 
few months after the first appearance of 
‘Cato.’ There is no attempt in this extra- 


ordinary production to defend Addison or 


his play. It isa mere personal attack of 
the fiercest and coarsest kind, neither graph- 
ic nor amusing, even in its villanous way — 
a brutal onslaught, at once mean and ma- 
lignant, with no reason nor nature in it. 
‘* Norris was an apothecary or quack in 
Hatton Garden, where he displayed his sign 
of the Golden Pestle and Mortar, and pro- 
fessed to have thirty years’ experience in 
the expeditious cure of lunatics.” This 
practitioner is represented as being called 
to the bedside of Dennis up three pair of 
stairs, in a miserable room, where Lintot 
the bookseller is found ministering to the 
raving critic. No piece of local spite 
launched by one angry vestry-man at another 
could be more contemptible than this ebul- 
lition of the greatest poet of the age. It 
yields the palm of grossness only to another 
performance of the same description on the 
Alleged poisoning of Curll, afterwards pro- 
duced by the same hand, which is perhaps a 
little more filthy, though not more despica- 
ble. Commentators of course are to be 
found who find humour in these detestable 
pages, but even Warburton confesses tho 
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‘ Narrative ’ to have been ‘‘ a mean perform- 
ance, but dictated by the most generous 
friendship ;” which, he adds, ‘‘ meeting in 
the person defended a heart incapable of the 
like exertion of virtue, was not received 
with that acknowledgment which such a ser- 
vice deserved.” 

Fortunately for Addison’s character, he 
did the very reverse of acknowledging the 
service. At the risk of making himself a 
more dangerous enemy than Dennis, he im- 
mediately disclaimed all share in the villa- 
nous yemacy ‘* Mr. Addison desires me 
to tell you,” Steele writes to Lintot, ‘‘ he 
wholly disapproves the manner of treating 
Mr. Dennis in a little pamphlet, by way of 
Dr. Norris’s account. When he thinks fit to 
take notice of Mr. Dennis’s objections to 
his writings, he will do it in a way Mr. 
Dennis will have no just reason to com- 
plain of.” What Addison could have done 
else it is hard to imagine; though the fash- 
ion of the time was perhaps as much to 
blame as the poet who thus demeaned him- 
self. Uufortunately.this disavowal sowed 

. seeds of enmity in Pope’s mind, which after- 


wards came to bitter and enduring fruit. 
The end of his connection with the edi- 

tors of the ‘ Spectator’ and ‘ Guardian’ was 

marked by another curious little episode in 


literary history. A series of papers written 
by Tickell had appeared in the ‘ Spectator,’ 
reviewing the Pastoral poets from Theocri- 
tus downwards, in which Phillips was 
largely quoted, and pronounced to be the 
legitimate successor of Spenser. It was 
the same Phillips whose Pastorals had been 
published along with Pope’s in Tonson’s 
‘ Miscellany,’ and the praise is said to have 
been ‘‘ dictated by friendship,” ~—a motive 
power of literary criticism with which we 
are all acquainted. Fired with the injus- 
tice done him, Pope wrote for the ‘ Guar- 
dian’ an affected ‘‘ Continuation of some 
former Papers on the Subject of Pastorals,” 
in which he makes an elaborate comparison 
between his own work and that of Phillips, 
to the pretended advantage of the latter. 
Phillips, he says, excels in simplicity, a 
quality in which even Virgil fails, ‘‘ who 
has been thought guilty of too courtly a 
style. .. . Mr. Pope fallen into the 
same error as Virgil,” he adds, with mock 
solemnity; and goes on to appland the 
judgment of Phillips in describing wolves 
m England, and the fertility of his genius 
in producing ‘‘ finer beds of flowers than 
the most industrious gardener,” his roses, 
endives, ‘lilies, kingeups, and daffodils all 
blowing in the same season. ‘* With what 
simplicity he introduces two shepherds 
Singing alternately,” says the se 
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critic, instancing two of poor Phillips’s non- 
sense verses, ‘‘ while our other Pastoral 
writer,” he adds, bringing in with equal van- 
ity and skill two of his own polished and me- 
lodious stanzas, “‘ in expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry!” 
He then goes on to instance some specimens 
of the native English Pastoral, which he a 
+ at his rival for having caught the strain 
oIi— 


“ Diggon Davy, I bid hur good-day, 
Or Diggon hur is, or I mis-say.’’ 


And another, ‘‘ the most beautiful example 
of the kind I ever met with”—a west- 
country ballad, in which Cicely begs her 
lover — 
** Roger, go vetch the Kee, or else tha Zun 
Will quite bego, bevore a’ have half a don,’’ 


** After all that has been said,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ I hope none can think it any in- 
justice to Mr. Pope that I forbore to men- 
tion him as a Pastoral writer, since, upon 
the whole, he is of the same class as Mos- 
chus and Bion, whom we have excluded 
from that rank; and of whose Eclogues, as 
well as of some of Virgil’s, it may be said 
that (according to the description we have 
given of this sort of poetry) they are by 
no means Pastorals, but something better.” 

This amazing production was inserted by 
Steele, either in fright or bewilderment, 
and raised such a ferment as may be sup- 
posed, setting the wits agape at its daring in- 
solence and vanity, and driving the pastoral 
Phillips half mad with rage. He is said to have 
put up a rod in the public room at Britton’s 
coffeehouse, with which to take vengeance 
upon his critic. 

While all this was going on, better work 
proceeded with it, by that curious and bles- 
sed inconsistency of human nature which 
permits the sweetest fruit to grow along 
with the bitterest. The ‘Rape of the Lock,’ 
the ‘Elegy to an Unfortunate Lady,’ the 
‘ Eloise and Abelard,’ were all written before 
Pope had reached the age of thirty. The 
rank which these poems take in the perma- 
nent literature of the country it is very dif- 
ficult to define. They are too perfect in 
expression to fall into the second class, and 
too artificial to rise to the first. But they 
were undoubtedly the first and most power- 
ful productions of their age in poetry, and 
were the subject of unbounded panegyric 
from his contemporaries. It is curious to 
read the pages of elaborate comment with 
which these poems are accompanied. "i 
it should be thought,” says Warton, in one 
of his many notes to the ‘Rape of the Lock,’ 
after a comparison of the occupations of 
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Ariel in the ‘ Tempest’ with those of Ariel 
in Pope’s masterpiece, ‘‘ that Shakespeare 
has the merit of being the first who imag- 
ined proper employments to imaginary per- 
sons, yet it must be granted that, by the 
addition of the most delicate satire to the 
most lively fancy, Pope, in a following pas- 
sage, has equalled anything in Shakespeare, 
or perhaps in any other author.” The fol- 
lowing passage is this : — 


** Our humble province is to guard the Fair ; 
Not a less pleasing though less glorious care, 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers; 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we bestow 

To change a flounce or add a furbelow.’’ 


This is put in comparison with that ac- 
count of Ariel’s employments in which he 
‘*runs upon the sharp wind of the north,” 
dives ‘‘into the fire,” ‘‘ rides on the curled 
clouds,” and fetches ‘‘dew from the still 
vext Bermoothes!” The commentators 
again and again remark upon ‘‘ the exqui- 
site skill, humour, and pleasantry” of the 
poem, the ‘*‘ beautiful fiction” of this and 
that passage. ‘‘ There is much pleasantry 
in the conduct of this scene,” says Warbur- 
ton. When Pope himself intimates a point 
at which four lines were added — ‘* Added 
with great dexterity, beauty, and propri- 
ety!” says his admiring editor. In the 
‘ Elegy,’ the foot-notes point out with what 
‘* great tenderness and pathos” the circum- 
stances of the story are touched, and the 
striking character of the opening metaphor. 
**Can anything be more naturally pathet- 
ic?” again cries Warburton. The same 
eritic tells us, when we reach the Prologue 
to Addison's ‘ Cato,’ that this and the Epi- 
logue to ‘ Jane Shore,’ which follows, * are 
the most perfect models of this species of 
writing.” Thus the poet is accompanied 
at every step by a chorus of commentators 
ready to point out any beauty to the reader, 
who otherwise might miss it. Pope himself 
published a ‘ Key to the Lock,’ a pamphlet 
mtended to insinuate that the poem had a 
msapage meaning; but this seems to have 

ecn a mere expedient to widen the popu- 
larity for which he had an unquenchable 
thirst. 

Great as was the fame of these poems, 
however, they seem to have produced more 
praise than pudding to them author; and 
struck by some whimsy, or moved by some 


impulse of supposed prudence, he put him- | heroes, one after another.” 
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the painter, to learn that art — an undertak- 
ing which came to nothing. ‘All this po- 
etry, we are told, had not brought him a 
hundred pounds,” and the young author 
wanted money and remunerative work. Long 
before, Sir William Trumbull, in the depths 
of the Forest, had suggested to him a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Diad,’ and the advice had been 
echoed by Addison and other competent 
counsellors. It was in the year 1713 that 
he decided to act upon this suggestion, and 
began his translation. ‘The work was to be 
published by subscription, in six volumes, 
at one guinea each; and Pope’s friends im- 
mediately undertook to fill up his list of sub- 
seribers. ‘* The author shall not begin to print 


| till I have a thousand guineas for him,” said 


Swift, swaggering in an antechamber at 
court. As for the work itself, it was soon 
found to be no light or easy task. His ed- 
ucation makes it impossible to suppose that 
his own learning could have been equal to 
the undertaking; and though he assures 
Addison, at the outset, that ‘‘the Greek 
fortification, upon a nearer approach, does 
not appear so formidable as it did, and I am 
almost apt to flatter myself that Homer se- 
cretly seems inclined to a correspondence 
with me in letting me into a good part of 
his intentions,” to his more familiar friends 
he expressed other sentiments. ‘In the 
beginning of my translating Homer,” he said 
to Spence, ‘‘ I wished anybody would hang 
me a hundred times. It sat so very heavily 
on my mind a: first, that I often used to 
dream of it, and even do so sometimes still to 
this day. My dream usually was that I had 
set out on a very long journey, puzzled 
which way to take, and full of fears that I 
should never get to the end of it.” ‘*My 
time and eyes have been wholly employed 
upon Homer, whom I almost fear I shall 
find but one way of imitating, which is in 
his blindness,” he writes to another corres- 
ondent. ‘*I am perpetually afflicted with 
eadaches, that very much affect my sight.” 
Then matters began to get a little better. 
When he fell into the methodical ways of 
a translator, whose work is cut and dry be- 
fore him, and got into the habit of doing 
thirty or forty lines in the morning before 
he got out of bed, his work beeame easier 
tohim. ‘‘ Adieu! Iam going to forget you,” 
he says to Mr. Digby; ‘‘ this minute you 
took up all my mind —— the next, I shall 
think of nothing but the reconciliation with 
Agamemnon and the recovery of Briseis. 
I shall be Achilles’s humble servant these 
two months. . . . It is not to be expressed 
how heartily I wish the death of all Homer's 


‘*When peo- 


self under the charge of his friend Jervase | ple talk of going to church,” he says to his 
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friend Jervase, ‘‘I think of sacrifices and 
libations ; when I see the parson, I address 
him as Chryses, priest of Apollo... .I 
have the greatest proof in nature at present 
of the amusing power of poetry, for it takes 
me up so entirely that I scarce see what 
passes under my nose, and hear nothing 
that is said about me. . . . I now and then 
just miss you as I step into bed. This min- 
ute, indeed, I want extremely to see you; 
the next, I shall dream of nothing but the 
taking of Troy or the recovery of Briseis.” 

As for the work itself, Dr. Johnson, who 
has no confidence in Pope’s scholarship, ev- 
idently gives him credit for having come to 
a clear perception of the sense of his au- 
thor, chiefly through the translations which 
abounded in Latin, French, and lish. 
**When he felt himself deficient he sought 
assistance ; and what man of learning would 
refuse to help him?” Some men of learn- 
ing were, indeed, employed to help him, 
one of whom, ‘‘the celebrated Jortin,” 
made notes for him from Eustathius for 
three or four guineas a-book. Toilsome as 
the labour was, it had its substantial re- 
ward—a reward, perhaps, unprecedented 
and unequalled in its way, though the act- 
ual amount of money gained has been sur- 

assed in other branches of literature. He 

d two hundred pounds from the publisher, 
_ beside the subscriptions ; and the work al- 

together produced a sum of £5320. ‘‘ No 
such encouragement to literature had ever 
before been manifested,” says Mr. Carru- 
thers. The poet was at once delivered out 
of his supposed embarrassments ; and was 
henceforward able to act for himself, to 
choose his own residence, and feel himself 
an independent man. 

The disposal of this sum is very curious, 
and will make the mouths of the owners of 
small fortunes water. ‘‘ With the produce 
of this subscription, which he had too much 
discretion to squander, he secured his fu- 
ture life from want by considerable annui- 
ties. The estate of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a-year, payable to 
Pope, which, doubtless, his translation ena- 
bled him to purchase.” And, in addition 
to this, he bought the lease of his house at 
Twickenham. One rubs one’s eyes over 
the marvellous balance-sheet. Five hun- 
dred a-year and a villa out of five thousand 

unds! It is tantalising to have such a 

ifference held up before us ; the entire cap- 
ital nowadays would not purchase the villa, 
not to speak of the annuity. It is curious, 
at the same time, to note the way in which 
this large sum was attained. e sub- 
scribers seem to have given what they 
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pleased, though the price was fixed at a 
oO. 


gant the volume; and the warmer the 
riendship, no doubt, the larger would be 
the subscription. The King, for instance, 
gave £200, and the Prince £100 for their 
copies. There is a mixture of charity, or 
at least alms, in the transaction, which might 
be unpalatable to a modern author; though 
it hurt nobody’s feelings in those days. 
But how lite enthusiasm should affect 
rates of interest 1s a more puzzling question, 
and the startled observer is left uninformed. 
The greatest poet now would find it diffi- 
cult to purchase for five thousand pounds a 
villa on the Thames, and an income of five 
hundred a-year. 

Before he came to his fortune, however, 
Pope’s family had left Binfield. He writes 
to a friend, in his magnificent way, that his 
father and mother ‘‘had disposed of their 
small estate” (the twenty acres), and that 
he had ‘‘ found an asylum for their old age 
at Chiswick, under the wing of my Lord 
Burlington.” This asylum was one of a 
row of houses called Mawson’s Buildings, 
which, it is said, still remain near the land- 
ing-place. Here the father died to whom 
i had been a good son, and whose death 
he lamented with great feeling. 

There is a touching little note extant ad- 
dressed to Martha Blount which bears all 
the traces of genuine grief: ‘‘ My poor fa- 
ther died last night. Believe, since I don’t 
forget you this moment, I never shall,” he 
writes, with rare and affecting simplicity, to 
the friend of his whole life. Every evidence 
unites in proving him a good son, as well 
as a steady and constant friend. 

Such. little touches as these — so few, so 
brief, so scantily sown along the arid course 
of years—are all the traces of a real hu- 
man life that are to be found in Pope’s his- 
tory. Let us pause once more at Twicken- 
ham villa, procured by his new wealth, 
which, in the barren tale filled from begin- 
ning to end with shadows instead of realities, 
may be supposed to stand for the happiness 
of the poet's life. 

The house which now occupies the site, it 
is-right to say, has nothing to do with Pope. 
It is not even enlarged from the nucleus of 
his little house, like the villa at Binfield. 
The original habitation, which consisted of 
‘*a small hall paved with stone, and two 
small parlours on each side,” with a corres- 
ponding upper floor—the stereotyped ar- 
rangement still faithfully retained by the 
homely British architect —has totally dis- 
appeared. stately house, with wings, and 
accommodation for a family of distinction, 
as auctioneers say, looks now over the pretty 


lawns upon the everlasting river, which takes 
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no heed of such changes. Most le 
know that suburban paradise. Of its kind 
there is no lovelier spot. The soft slopes 
of Richmond rise close at hand; the broad, 
silvery thread of the Thames gives life and 
interest to the country. Noble cedars, for 
which the neighbourhood is famous, stand 
here and there upon the perfect lawns ; pen- 
sive willows sweep their long branches to 
the water’s edge ; here and there the foliage 
breaks and reveals to the spectator in his 
boat, like a sudden secret, a house with- 
drawn in its little open, amid velvet turf 
and flowering shrubs and brilliant flower- 
beds. It is nature, trained and trimmed 
and polished to the last perfection, but still 
it is nature: a full, great, silent, eloquent 
river —a world of stately, responsive trees 
—and, at every corner you turn, a human 
habitation, concealed with dainty art from 
the ruder side of the world, revealing itself 
with sudden frankness, with open windows, 
with family groups upon its lawns, to the 
friendly stream. It is probable that Pope 
had felt the charm of the river in his tem- 
porary residence at Chiswick. Its soft mo- 
notony of rhythm must have found some an- 
swer in the mind which could give vent to 
streams of verse almost as perfect. In this 
sweet retirement he established himself in 
the end of the year 1717, being then nearly 
thirty, a careful, thrifty, and not unacute 
man of business. His father had left him, 
he says, ‘the ticklish management of so 
narrow a fortune, that any one false step 
would be fatal.” But he had his five thou- 
sand pounds beside, and it is evident was 
very well to do. The house was ‘small 
and bad,” Horace Walpole tells us. 


** Close to the grotto of the Twickenham bard — 
Too close — adjoins a tanner’s yard,”’ 


says a contemporary epigram; but proba- 
bly Pope was not very fastidious. His 
small parlours were enough for him, and 
his river and trees could not be surpassed. 
‘* Tt was a little bit of ground of five acres, 
enclosed with three lanes, and seeing no- 
thing,” Horace informs us. ‘‘ Pope had 
twisted and twirled, and rhymed, and har- 
monised this, till it appeared two or three 
sweet little lawns, opening and opening be- 
yond one another, and the whole surrounded 
with thick, impenetrable woods.” This pro- 
cess cost him, his servant reports, £6000, 
which is another proof of the curious multi- 

lication of money in his fortunate hands. 

he pride of the establishment, however, 
was a grotto, made up with spar, fossils, 
and bits of looking-glass, and which, to the 
altered taste of the present age, sounds very 
like a bit of Cremorne. Pope himself de- 
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scribes it with pride to his friend Edward 
Blount for the edification of certain you 
ladies who, ‘in their =~ gowns,” ad 
been used to trip about the little lawn. To 
do him justice, the grotto was not pure in- 
vention on his part, but an expedient to 
make the most of an underground passage 
from one part of his pean. og to the other, 
his limited space being cut in two by the 
highroad to London. ‘From the river 
Thames you see through my arch up a walk 
of the wilderness, to a kind of open temple 
wholly composed of shells in-the rustic man- 
ner,” he says; ‘‘ and from that distance un- 
der the temple you look down through a 
sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails on 
the river passing suddenly and vanishing, as 
through a perspective glass.” The delusive 
splendour which it was the poet’s way to 
throw over all his surroundings, has its 
ordinary dilating effect, no doubt, upon 
Twickenham as upon his former home. The 
picture he leaves.us is one of an elegant re- 
tirement, not without fantastic traces of the 
bad taste of the time, but redeemed by the 
sweep of green lawn and fine trees—a 
house of refined freedom, with open doors 
to all the worthiest, and a simple, liberal, 
refined hospitality. 


** Know, all the distant din that world can keep 
Rolls o’er my grotto and but soothes my sleep; _ 
There my retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of place. 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 
And he whose lightning pierced the Iberian pines, 
Now forms my quincunz, and now ranks my 
vines.’” 


Nor is there wanting lowlier company 
than Bolingbroke and Peterborough. Here 
is a still more extended sketch of the plen- 
tiful simplicity of the poet’s house. He de- 
clares himself as happy in his elegant humil- 
ity as if he had been (as once he hoped, 
‘*in South Sea days”) the lord of thousands ; 
or (with the usual pleasant delusion about 
little Binfield), — 


**In forest planted by a father’s hand, 

As in five acres now of rented land, 

Content with little, I can peddle here, 

On broccoli and mutton round the year. 

But ancient friends, though poor or out of play, 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 

*Tis true no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, —what my Thames af- 


cords. 

To Hounslow Heath I point, and Bansted Down, 

Thence comes my mutton, and these chicks my 
own. 

From yon old walnut-tree a shower shall fall, 

And grapes long lingering on my only wall, 
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And figs from standard and espalier join — 

The devil’s in you if you cannot dine. 

My lands are sold, my father’s house is gone ; 

I’ll hire another’s ; is not that my own, 

And yours, my friends? through whose free 
opening gate 

None comes too early, none departs too late.’’ 


This profusion of hospitality is curiously 
commented upon by Dr. Johnson’s account 
of Pope’s remarkable frugality, which was 
shown, says his biographer, ‘‘ in a niggardly 
reception of his friends and scantiness of 
entertainment ; as when he had two guests 
in his house, he would set at supper a single 

int upon the table, and having himself ta- 
on two small glasses, would retire and say, 
‘Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine!’” 

It was at Twickenham that the one little 
gleam of passion which seems for a time to 
have flashed over his life came to an end. 
If he loved Lady Mary Wortley npr 
or if he only admired her, it is hard to tell ; 
but there are signs which lead the observer 
to suppose that the beautiful and brilliant 
woman had actually struck the rock and 
called forth some natural gush of emotion. 
The following verses would almost prove 
such a miracle; they are evidently written 
while he was employed in the beautifying of 
his gardens and house : — 


** Ah, friend, ’tis true —this truth you lovers 
know — 

In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 

Of hanging mountains and of sloping greens, 

Joy dwells not there; te happier seats it flies, 

And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the checkered shade, 

The morning bower, the evening colonnade, 

But soft recesses of uneasy minds, 

To sigh unheard into the passing winds ? 

So the struck deer in some sequestered part 

Lies down to die, the arrow’at his heart; 

There, stretched unseen in coverts hid from day, 

Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away.”’ 


Not long after these beautiful verses were 
written, the poet branded the object of his 
admiration in such couplets as the critic 
‘cannot quote. The cool and concentrated 
hate with which he impales too many other 
victims is an altogether different sentiment 
from the furious rage with which he flies at 
the name of Sappho whenever he can bring 
itin. If it was unrequited love which pro- 
duced such venomous fury, it is, Heaven be 
praised! a rare exhibition. The story is 


too fragmentary to be entered into; but the 
two names must be associated as long as 
the literature of that strange, squabbling, 
abusive age continues to interest the world. 
VOL. X. 
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Pope was at the height of his fame and 
rosperity when he arranged the smooth 
lens and planted the artful bosquets about 
his little Twickenham house; he had pub- 
lished his best works, and got successfully 
through his hardest bit of literary toil; and 
honour and success had rewarded him. 
And yet, in the midst of all those softening 
influences of personal wellbeing, the fountain 
of bitterness was permanently opened. It 
flowed forth first upon Addison, who had 
again, as Pope believed, sinned against him. 
Tickell, one of Addison’s literary follow- 
ers, was, it appears, engaged on a transla- 
tion of the first books of the ‘Iliad’ when . 
Pope took up with the same work. When 
both books appeared, Addison, out of 
friendship for ‘Tickell or jealousy of Pope, 
or inadvertence, or bad taste, declared t 
though ‘‘both were good, Tickell’s was 
the best that had ever been written.” This 
> pen sent the poet ablaze; wild plans 
of revenge seem to have shot through his 
brain. He determined to publish together 
‘* the four versions of Dryden, Mainwaring, 
Tickell, and his own, that they might be 
readily compared and fairly estimated.” 
He intended to publish a vigorous criticism 
of Tickell’s translation, ‘‘and had marked 
a copy which I have seen,” says Dr. John- 
son, ‘‘ in all places that appeared defective.” 
In short, he went mad with mortified vanity, 
jealousy, and rage. Balked in both those ” 
dignified and charitable intentions, the 
whole bitterness of his heart poured forth 
upon Addison. What was probably a mere 
expression of friendship and favouritism, 
gradually grew and magnified under Pope’s 
aze till it became a deliberate and malicious 
intention to forestall him in his ‘work, and 
cut him off from his reward. He got at 
last to believe, or to pretend to believe, 
that the other translation was Addison’s 
own, and not Tickell’s; and the result. of 
all his gathering rage was the well-known 
satire, of which almost every line has be- 
come a proverb, and which has served the 
Fores of many another mortified and em- 
ittered soul: — - ° 


** Were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fame inspires, 
Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live at ease; 
Should suclf a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise, 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer, 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 
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Like Cato give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?”’ 


This piece of concentrated abuse Pope 
says he sent to Addison in a letter, animad- 
verting freely om his sins towards himself. 
**He used me very civilly ever after,” says 
the poet. But unfortunately Pope’s word 
does not carry the weight necessary to win 
faith for such a’story; and there is no evi- 
- dence to support it. It was only after Ad- 

dison was de sad and incapable of response 
that this character of him glided into print. 
Its power and intensity are extraordinary ; 
and probably, of its kind, nothing in litera- 
ture is more perfect. Atterbury is said to 
have considered it the best thing Pope had 
ever done. ‘‘Since you now, therefore, 


know where your real strength lies, I hope 
you will not suffer that talent to lie unem- 
ployed,” the Bishop writes, with a political 
appreciation of the bitter gift; and the ad- 
vice was fatally well followed. 

Dennis and Curll had called forth speci- 
‘mens of gross abuse and nastiness alone — 


his enemies were henceforth to be treated 
with sharper and daintier weapons. The 
verses on Addison were published in 1722, 
and already two other unfortunates gasped 
impaled in his company. ‘‘ Bufo,” Lord 
Halifax, and ‘‘ Sporus,” Lord Hervey, Lady 
Mary, the Duchess of Marlborough, and a 
host of lesser victims, afterwards followed. 
To Pope and to his friends this kind of per- 
sonal crucifixion, which is now banished, if 
it exists at all, to the lowest class of scrib- 
blers, or to the utterances of the parish 
muse, seems to have been considered a per- 
fectly legitimate literary exercise. Swift 
employed the same expedient freely, and 
Gay built his little fortune and his troubles 
gt once on the same disreputable founda- 
tion. There is a comedy called ‘Three 
Hours after Mariage,’ in which Gay is said 
to have been aided by Pope and Arbuthnot. 
‘* Fossile the husband was intended to ridi- 
cule Dr. Woodward; Sir Tremendous, the 
greatest critic of the day, was Dennis, &c. 
&e.” 
lost the stinging impression of these social 
treacheries, and still retains a lingering dis- 
trust of the writer who has it in his power 
to hold up his neighbour to the laughter of 
the world. But fortunately the fashion is 
ever, and poets do not now promote their 
own reputation by ruthless slanghter of the 
good fame of others. 

The successful ‘ Iliad * led to a translation 


The popular mind has scarcely yet |* 
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of the ‘Odyssey,’ in which Pope was as- 
sisted by ‘‘ two of his friends,” Elijah Fen- 
ton and Broome, whose labours, however, 
were acknowledged in a very niggardly 
way. They translated twelve books be- 
tween them, but were credited in the pre- 
face with only five. For this piece of work 
Pope received £2885 — after paying £700 
to his assistants: but we are not informed 
whether he laid it out to equal advantage 
with his first gains. 

None of these works, however, serious as 
they were, occupied so much of his life or 
filled his thoughts as much as did the ‘ Dun- 
ciad,’ a work which has now little more than 
an archeological interest. The idea of a 
grand epic, mock-heroic, of the same char- 
acter as that which had already brought 
him such fame, embodying the reign of 
Dulness and her chief leaders and cham- 
pions, had long pleased Pope’s imagination. 
And it was an idea which naturally charmed 
his friends, living as they did in a kind of 
Ishmaelitish warfare with everybody who 
— or threatened them. With such a 

diator as Swift by bis side, the natural 
instinct which makes any creature possessed 
of a sting use it with o— and unhesitat- 
ing readiness, was not likely to be softened 
in the irritable little poet. The men he 
satirised are dead and gone —their names, 
as he himself prophesied, but as flies in 
amber, shut up in the meshes of his verses. 
*¢ The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder hew the devil they got there.’’ 


What is Tibbalds to us far down in the 
nineteenth century, or Phillips, or Dennis, 
or Cibber? To Pope they were his ene- 
mies, and therefore important; but not 
even the charms of his verse can make them 
interesting. While Pope was busy about 
this thankless and unworthy. labour, Swift 
was with him at Twickenham; and here is 
the picture he gives —a glimpse unusually 
distinct — of the odd little workshop, where 
poems were made and reputations killed : — 


** Pope has the talent well to speak, 
But not to reach the ear; 
His loudest voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 


Awhile they on each other look, 
Then different studies choose; 
The Dean sits plodding on a book, 

Pope walks and courts the muse, 


Now backs of letters, though designed 
For those who more will need ’em, 

Are filled with hints, and interlined, 
Himself can hardly read ’em. 
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Yet to the Dean this share allot, 
He claims it by a canon, 

That without which a thing is not, 
Is causa sine qua non. 


Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit, 
For had our deaf divine 

Been for your conversation fit, 

* You had not writ a line.’’ 


The serious works produced in the latter 
part of Pope’s life were his epistles, and 
specially the ‘ Essay on Man,’ which Boling- 
broke is supposed to. have inspired. It was 
published. anonymously, with some of the 
author’s usual wiles, his friends being em- 
pores to go about whispering that now at 
ast Pope had a real rival. He himself, in 
his preface, hypocritically (but always with 
characteristic self-conceit) professes that 
he ‘‘ imitates no man,” and ‘‘would be 
thought to vie with no man in these epistles ; 
| a agar with the noted author of two 
'y published.” This trick put out the 
instinct of the public; and many other arti- 
- fices of the same kind, elaborate appeals to 
critics here and there what they thought of 
it, kept up for a time the illusion. The 
penne had one prick of an amusing 
ind. He inquired of Mallet, who had be- 
come one of his retinue, what new things 
there were in literature? Nothing; he was 
‘ amswered, worth notice ; only a thing called 
an ‘Essay on Man,’ poor in poetry and in 
philosophy. The furious little poet, unpre- 
pees. started up in arms. ‘‘I wrote it,” 
e said, in sudden rage; and the reader is 
glad he had that one requital of his own per- 
petual sting. Other epistles, addressed to 
various persons, preceded and followed the 
Essay ; the ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ with all 
their provoking stabs, and the ‘ Epistle to 
Arbuthnot,’ in which lay, sharp and keen, 
the posthumous murder of Addison. All of 
them were sharpened by darts of offence to 
everybody who had ever crossed his path, and 
to some who had not. The assault on the 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the character of 
Atossa, (to withdraw which he is proved to 
have accepted a thousand pounds : ‘he took 
the money and printed the character!), and 
that on the Duke of Chandos, persons who 
had never harmed him, must have been done 
in the mere wantonness of mischief. His hand 
was against every man, except, indeed, the 
few who praised and supported him, to whom 
he was, after his kind, a warm friend. To 
Warburton, who defended the Essay from 
imputations of scepticism, he was the means 
of bringing high advance in fortune; and 
to all appearance he was charitable, and 
ready to give even above his means; but it 
is evident that the temptation of the sting 
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was as much too much for Pope as it is to 
the wasp who pursues us when the windows 
are open, and the domestic table exposed 
in the déshabille of summer. Whoever 
touched him, looked at him, interposed be- 
tween him and the sun, suffered on the spot, 
without warning or time to escape. d 
some of his finest efforts are unquestionably 
contained in thése attacks; their concise- 
ness, and close, desperate, well-aimed blows, 
are whe a in their way. 
e society at Twickenham during all 
this period, notwithstanding ‘‘the single 
int” for supper, must have been as bril- 
iant as wit and fame could make it. Swift 
paid one visit of five months to his friend; 
and Bolingbroke, Peterborough, and Ches- 
terfield, all frequented the little house. 
Voltaire, when 4 visitor at St. John’s House 
of Dawley, also visited his brother poet, 
and talked, it is said, so grossly, that Mrs. 
Pope was driven from the table. And 
there, too, Gay, Arbuthnot, and a hundred 
lesser lights, twinkled with mild radiance. 
On one of Swift’s visits a joint miscellany - 
was planned, which the Dean, Gay, and 
Pope compounded together. In their preface 
to this joint performance the poets complain 
that they have been ‘‘ extremely ill used by 
some Wooksellers,” who had given to the 
world every loose paper in prose or verse, 
obtained from the authors by importunity, 
or by the indiscretion of friends, and that 
even the papers of the dead had been ram- 
sacked to find letters; a curious statement, 
for which there seems to have been no 
sort of foundation. It would ‘‘ seem to have 
been hazarded with a view of preparing for 
some subsequent publication of letters,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, who has set forth all 
the curious intrigues on this subject which 
followed. It was indeed a favourite subject 
of complaint with Pope, whose restless van- 
ity pleased itself with this supposed evi- 
dence of his importance. He plays with 
the notion in many of his letters, as if he 
loved it : — 


‘¢ This letter (like all mine) will be a rhapso- 
dy,’’ he says, affectedly, when writing to Swift; 
**it is many years ago since I wrote as a wit. 
. . - | write to you more negligently — that is, 
more openly — and what all but such as love one 
another would call writing worse. I smile to 
think how Curll would be bit, were our epistles 
to fall into his hands, and how gloriously they 
would fall short of every ingenious reader’s ex- 
pectations! . . . Some letters of mine (to Wy- 
cherley) the booksellers have got and printed. 
. . - [don’t much approve of it, though there 
is nothing in it for me to be ashamed of, because 
I will not be ashamed of anything I do not do 


nyself, or of anything that is not immoral, but 
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merely dull; as, for instance, if they printed 
this letter I am now writing, which they easily 
may, if the underlings at the post-office please 
to take a copy of it.’’ 


From all this it is easy to perceive that, 
long accustomed as Pope ought to have 
been by this time to his fame, it still sat on 
him like a ploughboy’s Sunday clothes. He 
wanted to be sure that everybody knew it 
was he, and saw his finery, and pleased him- 
self with the idea of a universal curiosity, 
the very importance of which was a tribute 
to his greatness. Ata later period, when 
Gay, whom he loved, was dead, and Swift 
dying, and Bolingbroke in France, he took 
the most curious means of securing for him- 
self the notoriety he loved. Let us hope that 
it was the wariness of waning life, and the 
loneliness that had fallen upon him, which 
moved the poet to so strange a diversion 
from his solitude. It is thus it came about. 

In the year 1733, Pope being then a man 
of about forty-five, precisely at the age 
when men in general are most scrupulous 
about the privacy of their personal life, a 
mysterious communication was made to 
Curll the bookseller, touching a large col- 
lection of the poet’s letters from his youth 
to the year 1727. Curll communicated with 
Pope himself on the subject, informing him 
that he meant to publish them; and Pope’s 
reply was made by advertisements in the 
newspapers, proclaiming to all the world 
that he had nothing to do with Curll, that 
he knew of no such collection of letters, and 
that he should not trouble himself about the 
matter. Finally, after much mysterious 
communication between the publisher and 
his unknown correspondents, the book, al- 
ready printed by these darkling conspira- 
tors, was given to the public. It was ad- 
vertised with the names of the persons to 
whom and from whom the letters came: 
‘Mr. Pope’s Literary Correspondence for 
thirty years; being a collection of letters, 
regularly digested, written to him -by the 
Right Hon. the late Earl of Halifax, Earl 
of Burlington, Secretary Craggs, Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull, &c. &c. &c.’ Curll’s ad- 
vertisement was a direct infringement of a 
rule of the House of Lords, which prohib- 
ited the publication of any peer’s letters 
without his consent, and as such was brought 
under the notice of the House; upon which 
the books were seized, the printer and pub- 
lisher summoned to the bar, and notoriety 
in its fullest and sweetest extent obtained 
on all hands, Pope himself meanwhile fulmi- 
nating in the newspapers against the surrep- 
titious publication, and offering rewards to 
- ee persons who had betrayed 

im. 





Lis next move was made with the indig- 
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nant grandeur of injured virtue. ‘*‘ Whereas 
several booksellers have printed surrepti- 
tious and incorrect editions of letters as 
mine, some of which are not so, and others 
interpolated, . . . I think myself under a 
necessity to publish such of the said letters 
as are genuine, with the addition of some 
others of a nature less insignificant,” he 
proclaims, in rincely guise, in the ‘ Lon- 
don Gazette.’ The trial had succeeded more 
perfectly than he could have hoped. ‘‘ Be- 
ing desirous of printing his letters, and not 
knowing how to do without imputation of 
vanity what has been done in this country 
very rarely, Pope,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘*contrived an appearance of compulsion, 
that when he could complain that his letters 
were surreptitiously published he might de- 
cently and defensively publish them him- 
self.” 

The artifice succeeded, but it does not 
seem to have deceived any one. The world 
in general, always so much better aware 
than the juggler supposes of the way in which 
his tricks are elaborated, saw the hand be- 
hind the scenes that moved all, and knew 
for what motive the House of Lords was 
moved to question, and the newspapers 
rang with counter-advertisements. But the 
poet, blowing his own trumpet till his cheeks 
ached, did not perceive that-everybody saw 
him, and saw through hisinventions. The re- 


“velation which he affected to be forced from 


him, and which he pretended was honest 
and complete, was in reality as careful a 
work of art as any he had produced. The 
letters were squeézed and pared and fitted 
into shape like the feet of Cinderella’s sis- 
ters. Names were transposed, sentiments 
transferred —the apologies, professions, and 
offers of friendship made to one man were 
handed over to another—the verses ad- 
dressed to one woman made to do service 
for a second —a hundred tricks played with 
the correspondence which remorseless time, 
and the eyes of critics, and the British Mu- 
seum, have pitilessly discovered. The 
‘‘ surreptitious edition” was as carefully 
‘* corrected” and manipulated as the genu- 
ine one. Never was there a more elaborate 
offering laid on the altars of vanity, and sel- 
dom has as curious an incident occurred in 
literary history.+ ‘‘ Pope’s private corres- 
pondence thus promulgated filled the nation 
with praises of his candour, tenderness, and 
benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and 
the fidelity of his friendship.” He had thus 
the autileation of, as it were, posthumous 


raise and personal glorification while still 
in the prime of life, and with possible lau- 
rels still before him to win. 

Pope’s prime, however, was not like that 
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of a man of ordinary health and size. He 
had been forced, or had forced himself, into 
premature bloom, and premature decay had 
followed. He who had been a precocious 
man and philosopher at sixteen, was at for- 
ty-six, old, querulous, and decaying. ‘‘ The 
changes of the weather affect me much,” he 
writes. ‘* The mornings are my life ; in the 
evenings I am not dead, indeed, but sleep, 
and am stupid enough. I love reading still 
better than conversation, but my eyes fail, 
and at the hours when most — indulge 
in company I am tired, and find the labour 
of the past day sufficient to weigh me down ; 
so I hide myself in bed, as a bird in his nest, 
much about the same time.” His health 
failed gradually, and infirmities crept upon 
him. ‘Up to slintes the last year of his life 
he was still employed, with the aid of War- 
burton, in slaughtering with cruel tortures 
every new butterfly that fluttered across his 

ath, every fly that had ever ventured to 
bass at Pope. Revenge went to the length 
of the tiniest insect; and not the most ela- 
borate system of notes can wake any inter- 
est in the bosom of the living reader as to 
the dead triflers of the ‘Dunciad.’? But 
though thus remorseless and vindictive to 
his deathbed, the poet clung to his friends 
who had made much of him, and had not 
ventured to interfere with his fame. He 
made efforts to visit, them though his poor 
little frame was ——— to peices. 
I would see you as long as I can see you,” 
he writes to Bolingbroke, ‘‘ and then shut 
my eyes upon the world as a thing worth 
seeing no longer. If your charity would 
take up a small bird that is half-dead of the 
frost, and set it chirping for half an hour, I 
will jump into my cage and put myself into 
your hands to-morrow at any hour you 
send.” Up till very nearfy the last, he still 
managed to glide along the river-side in his 
boat as far as Battersea, where Bolingbroke 
was, and was carried up in his chair to dine 
with his friend. The reader will see more 
trace of a human nature in those last glimp- 
ses of the dying poet than have been visibh 
through all his previous life. The husk 
peels off with the long friction of time; 
with some the process is shorter, with some 
longer. Pope had so small a soul, so tiny a 
central point of humanity, that the very last 
covering of all has almost fallen away before 
the spirit shows. But it does become visi- 
ble at the end. As he sits inthe sun on his 
terrace talking feébly with his friends, smil- 
ing faintly at himself, the poor old bird half- 
dead in the frost, casting faint looks of faith- 
ful preg at Martha Blount, who, they 
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say, was indifferent, and at Bolingbroke, 
whose heart was touched, a certain interest 


“ss es, 
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gathers round him. ‘‘It was very observe- 
able,” during this last illness, that Mrs. 
Blount’s coming in gavé a new turn of spirits 
or atemporary strength tohim. She wasa 
little lively old woman by that time, in the 
eyes of younger generation ; but that 
did not affect her charm to her friend. 
Gleams of a spiritual atmosphere about him 
appear faintly in those waning days, — he 
saw strange colours in the rooms, and an 
arm stretching out from the wall, it is said, 
at one time, and asked eagerly, ‘* What’s 
that?” Then, with a smile of pleasure, ad- 
ded, ‘‘It was a vision!” Bolingbroke 
be crying out with theatrical sentiment, 
‘Oh, great God, what is man?” but the 
dying poet made no bewailing over his 
own state. ‘‘I am dying of a hundred 
good symptoms,” he said, with a certain 
soft humour when they mocked him, as in- 
judicious friends will do, with assurances 
that he was better. Thus he died, so quiet- 
ly that no one could tell the moment, in his 
own house, with kindness and almost love 
around him ; almost snatching a kind of life 
from the touch of death — growing, as he 
crossed the threshold into the darkness, at 
last into the semblance of a man. 

There is, as has been often said, an un- 
seen tragedy in almost every life. Here 
there is no tragedy to speak of except the 
technical one, that the story ends, as all 
stories must, in death. But the reason is, 
that Pope had no life, no personal existence, 
no thread of individual fate : he worked, he 
studied, he produced poems greater than his 
nature ; he hated, reviled, and beguiled his 
fellow-creatures ; he magnified and deified 
himself, and that genius, which, divine thing 
as it is, can yet exist amidst so much gar- 
bage ; and he liked with sufficient faithful- 
ness a few people in the world, who were 
very good, very obliging, flattering, and 
satisfactory to him. But he neither lived 
in his own person, nor threw himself heart . 
and soul into any other life ; nothing tragic, 
nothing serious, no real interest to any hu- 
man soul, is in him. A certain curiosity 
about the habits and natural history of the 
strange little phenomenon, a critic’s interest 
in his poetry, a historian’s attention to the 
curious phase of national life across which 
his little shadow passed — such is all that 
ean be given to Pope. In literature he 
stands unique in England. His age, with 
its sharp emulation of wits, its graces and 
gracelessness, its frightful licence of speech 
and insensibility to all social codes of honor, 
is reflected in his pages as in the pitiless 
clearness of a mirror. Some of his satires 
rise to the very sublime of character-paint- 
ing. In all other ways he has been sur- 
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passed—#in this be stands supreme ; and 
thousands, we might say millions, in -both 
hemispheres, quote daily those matchless 
bitter lines without knowing whom they 
quote. As a poet he wrought out his vein. 

obody could venture to come after, except 
in humble paths of imitation, so great a mas- 
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ter of his art. He was the culmination and 
perfect blossom of his school. It had to 
fall when he was gone, nothing greater be- 
ing possible, and to leave the way open to 
a party less polished and less correct and 
more spontaneous’in genius, and less ela- 
borate in art. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
MY TREASURES. 


To-n1GuT I am tired and sorrowful, 
I have chidden myself in vain ; __ 
For my heart is sore with parting, 
And throbs with a weary pain. 
I cannot sing to the children, sz 
Or laugh with them as they play ; 
And the music which oft has soothed me 
Has lost its charms to-day. 


So I open the drawer of my treasures, 
In my chamber all alone, 

And with those silent comforters 
My sorrow seems almost gone. 


Nought that the world calls precious — 
A ribbon of faded blue, 

A bunch of withered heather, 
One little half-worn shoe, 


A lock of sacred silver, 
And a curl of soft fair hair, 

A bundle of old, old letters — 
All treasured with fondest care. 


And each of them whispers a story, 
Which none but I can hear; 

And some are written in days of grief, 
And graven with many a tear. 


Yet now as I kneel in the firelight, 
And mark those once sad stains, 

I can thank my God that the bitter is past, 
And only the joy remains : 


A joy that grows deeper and fuller, 
As we lay our burdens down ; 

Till Memory’s angel face grows fair 
As Hope’s bright starry crown. 


And myvheart beats high with gladness, 
Which now feels quiet and old ; 

~ And the world seems fair and golden, 
Which is now so grey and cold, 





And the early spring, the sweet, sweet spring, 
Comes back with its sunny gleam ; 

When sorrow was but an unknown word, 
And death was only a dream ; 


When love was as free as heaven’s air, 
And the world was all to win, 

With the boundless faith and trust of youth, 
Undaunted by grief or sin. 


Alas, alas! those fair bright hopes 
Are killed by worldly cold ; 

The sweet soft strain is left unsung, 
And the story is left untold : 


And we are left with aching hearts, 
Our dreams all faded in air, 

With nought but some little unknown grave 
To rescue us from despair. 


But are not those brave and earnest hopes, 
Though blighted on earth they lie, 

The striving of our poor hungry souls 

* For God’s immortality ? 


So I think ’mong the joys of the far-off land, 
That moment must be supreme 

When we find that our vanished dreams are true, 
Aud life’s shadows only a dream. 


Thus I leave my burden behind me, 
And my eyes with tears grow dim ; 

For the children are waiting the good-night kiss 
After their evening hymn. 


What matters it, dear ones, after all, 
Though thorny our path may be, 

When Jesus the ‘‘ tender Shepherd ”’ saith, 
‘* Let the little ones come to me!’’ 


And though we have many a day to toil 
Through the stormy winter’s cold, 

At last with the children safe we’ll meet 
At home in that blessed fold. =‘ 


J.C. 











THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
AT LADY AUGUSTA’S. 

“THE ee amen w ghey said a 
very grave-looki oom.of the chambers, 
oie Augusta aot watehing a small gold- 
en squirrel swinging by his tail from the 
branch of a camalia tree. 

‘Say I am engaged, Hislop — particu- 
larly engaged. Ido not receive — or, wait : 
tell him I am much occupied, but, if he is 
quite sure his visit shall not exceed five 
wuinutes, he may come in.” 

Count Pracontal seemed as though the 
permission had reached his own ears, for he 
entered almost immediately, and, bowing 
deeply and deferentially, appeared to wait 
leaye to advance further into the room. 

**Let me have my chocolate, Hislop; ” 
and, as the man withdrew, she pointed to a 
chair, and said, ‘‘There. When did you 
come back?” 

Pracontal, however, had dropped on his 
knee before her, and pressed i hand to 
his lips witha fervid devotion, saying, ‘‘ How 
I have longed and waited for this moment.” 

“5 shall ring the bell, sir, if you do not 
be seated immediately. I pal when you 
returned ? ” 

‘An hour ago, my lady—less than an 
hour ago. I did not dare to write; and 
then, I wished to be myself the, bearer of 
my own good news.” 

** What good news are these?” 

‘* That I have, if not won my suit, secured 
the victory. The registries have been dis- 
covered — found in the very spot indicated 
in the journal. The entries are complete ; 
and nothing is wanting to establish the le- 
gality of the marriage. Oh, I entreat you, 
do not listen to me so coldly. You know 
well for what reason I prize this success. 
You know well what gives its brightest 
lustre in my eyes.” 

‘* Pray be narrative now — the emotional 
can be kept for some other time. Who 
says that this means success ?” 

‘* My lawyer, Mr. Kelson. He calls the 
suit won. He proves his belief, for he has 
advanced me money to pay off my debt to 
Longworth, and to place me in a position 
of ease and comfort. 

-* And what is Kelson —is he one of the 
judges?” 

‘Of course not. He is one of the lead- 
ing solicitors of London; a very grave, 
thoughtful, cautious man. I have shown 
in many of his letters. You must remem- 

er him.” 

‘* No; Inever remember people; that is, 
if they have not personally interested me. 
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I think you have grown thin. You look as 
if you had been ill.” 

**T have fretted a good deal — worried 
myself; and my anxiety about you has 
made me sleepless and feverish.” 

** About me! Why, I was never better 
in my life.” 

. Tor looks say as much; but I meant 
my anxiety to lay my tidings at a feet, 
and with them myself and my whole future.” 

**You may leave.the chocolate there, 
Hislop,” as the man entered with a tray; 
‘* unless Count Pracontal would like some.” 

‘* Thanks, my lady,” said he, bowing his 
refusal. 

‘You are wrong then,” said she, as the 
servant withdrew. ‘‘ Hislop makes it with 
the slightest imaginable flavour of the cherry 
laurel; and it is most soothing. Isn't he’a 
love?” 

‘* Hislop ?” 

‘No, my darling squirrel yonder. The 

r dear has been ill these two days. He 

it Sir Marcus Cluff, and that horrid crea- 
ture seems to have disagreed with the 
dear, for he has pined ever since. Don’t 
caress him — he hates men, except Monsig- 
nore Alberti, whom, probably, he mistakes 
for an old lady. And what becomes of all 
the Bramleighs — are they left penniless? ” 

‘*By no means. I do not intend to press 
my claim farther than the right to the es- 
tates. Iam not going to proceed for—I 
forget the legal word—the accumulated 
profits. Indeed, if Mr. Bramleigh be only 
animated by the spirit I have heard attribu- 
ted to him, there is no concession that I am 
not disposed to make him.” 

‘*What droll people Frenchmen are! - 
They dash their morality, like their cookery, 
with something discrepant. They fancy it 
means ‘ piquancy.’ hat, in the name of 
all romance, have you to do with the Bram- 
leighs? Why all this magnanimity for 
people who certainly have been keeping 
you out of what was your own, and treating 
your claim to it as a knavery?” 

“You might please to remember that we 
are related.’ 

“Of course you are nothing of the kind. 
If you be the true prince, the others must 
be all illegitimate a couple of generations 
back. Perhaps I am embittered against 
them by that cruel fraud practised on my- 
self. I cannot bring myself to forgive it. 
Now, if you really were that fine generous 
creature you want me to believe, it is of me, 
of me, Lady Augusta Bramleigh, you would 
be thinking all this while: how to secure 
me that miserable pittance they called my 
settlement ; how to recompense me for the 
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fatal mistake I made in my marriage ; how 
to distinguish between the persons who 
fraudulently took possession of your prop- 
erty, and the poor harmless victim of their 
false pretensions.” 

‘* And is not this what I am here for? Is 
it not to lay my whole fortune at your feet?” 

os bea | ae Ag ip that doesn’t mean 
anything like what it pretends: a phrase 
borrowed from a vaudeville, and that ought 
to be restored to where it came from.” 

“Lord and Lady Culduff, my lady, wish 
to Poy their respects.” 

‘«They are passing through,” said Lady 
Augusta, reading the words written in pen- 
cil on the card presented by the servant. 
** Of course I must see them. You needn't 
go away, Count; but I shall not present 
you. Yes, Hislop, tell her ladyship I am 
at home. I declare you are always com- 
promising me. Sit over yonder, and read 
your newspaper, or play with Felice.” 

She had barely finished these instructions 
when the double door was flung wide, and 
Marion swept proudly in. Her air and 
toilette were both queenlike, and, indeed, 
her beauty was not less striking than either. 
Lord Culduff followed, a soft pleasant smile 
on his face. It might do service in many 
ways, for it was equally ready to mean 
sweetness or sarcasm, as occasion called for. 

When the ladies had kissed twice, and 
his lordship had saluted Lady Augusta with 
a soe | respect, dashed with a sort of 
devotion, Marion’s eyes glanced at the 
stranger, who, though he arose, and only 
reseated himself as they sat down, neither 
lifted his glance nor seemed to notice them 
further. 

‘*We are only going through; we start 
at. two o'clock,” said she, hurriedly. 

** At one-forty, my lady,” said Lord Cul- 
duff, with a faint smile, as though shocked 
at being obliged to correct her. 

‘Tt was so kind of you to come,” said 
Lady Augusta; ‘‘ and you only arrived this 
morning ? ” 

** We only arrived half an hour ago.” 

‘*T must order you some lunch; I’m sure 
you can eat something.” 

** My lady is hungry; she said so as we 
came along,” said Lord Culduff. ‘* Allow 
me to ring for you. As for myself, I take 
Liebig’s lozenges and a spoonful of Curagoa 
—nothing else — before dinner.” 

** It’s so pleasant to live with people who 
are ‘ dicted,’” said Marion, with a sneering 
emphasis on the word. 

**So I hear from Bramleigh,” interposed 
Lord Culduff, ‘‘that this man —I forget 
his name — actually broke into the house at 
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Castello, and carried away a quantity of 
papers.” 

** My lord, as your lordship is so palpably 
referring to me, and as I am quite sure you 
are not aware of my identity, may I hasten 
to say Iam Count Pracontal de Bramleigh? ” 

**Oh, dear! have I forgotten to present 
you?” said Lady Augusta, with a perfect 
simplicity of manner. 

arion acknowledged the introduction 
by the slightest imaginable bow and a look 
of cold defiance ; while Lord Culduff smiled 
blandly, and professed his regret if he had 
uttered a word that could occasion pain. 

‘* Love and war are chartered libertines, 
and why not law?” said the viscount. ‘I 
take it that all stratagems are available; 
the great thing is, they should be successful.” 

**Count Pracontal declares that he can 
pledge himself to the result,” said Lady 
Augusta. ‘* The case, in fact, as he repre- 
sents it, is as good as determined.” 

‘* Has a jury decided, then?” asked Cul- 
duff. 

**No, my lord; the trial comes on next 
term. I only repeat the assurance given 
me by my lawyer; and so far confirmed by 
him that he has made me large advances, 
which he well knows I could not repay if I 
should not gain my cause.” 

‘* These are usually cautious people,” said 
the viscount, gravely. 

“It strikes me,” said Marion, rising, 
‘that this sort of desultory conversation 
on a matter of such importance is, to say 
the least, inconvenient. Even the presence 
of this gentleman is not sufficient to make 
me forget that my family have always re- 
garded his pretension as something not very 
far from a fraud.” 

**T regret infinitely, madam,” said Pra- 
congal, bowing low, ‘‘ that it is not a man 
has uttered the words just spoken.” 

‘* Lady Culduff’s words, sir, are all mine,” 
said Lord Culduff. 

**T thank your lordship from my heart 
for the relief you have afforded me.” 

.“* There must be nothing of this kind,” 
said Lady Augusta, warmly. ‘If I have 
been remiss in not making Count Pracontal 
known to you before, let me repair my error 
by presenting him now as a gentleman who 
ade me the offer of his hand.” 

‘*T wish you good morning,” said Marion. 
No, thank you; noluncheon. Your lady- 
ship has given me fully as much for diges- 
tion as I care for. Good-by.” 

‘* If my congratulations could only shadow 
forth a vision of all the happiness I wish 
your ladyship,” begari Lord Culduff 

‘I think I know, my lord, what you 
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would say,” broke she in, laughingly. ‘* You 
would like to have uttered something very 
neat on well-assorted unions. There could 
be no better authority on such a subject; 
but Count Pracontal is toleration itself: he 
lets me tell my friends that I am about to 
marry him for money, just as I married poor 
Colonel Bramleigh for love.” 

*“*T am waiting for you, my lord. We 
have already trespassed too far on her lady- 
ship’s time and occupations.” The sneering 
emphasis on the last word was most distinct. 
Lord Culduff kissed Lady Augusta’s hand 
with a most devoted show of respect, and 
slowly retired. 

As the door closed after them, Pracontal 
fell at her feet, and covered her hand with 
kisses. 

‘There, there, Count; I have paid a 
high price for that piece of impertinence I 
have just uttered; but when I said it, I 
thought it would have given her an apo- 
plexy.” 

‘* But you are mine — you are my own!” 

‘*Nous en parlerons. The papers are 
full of breaches of promise ; and if you want 
me to keep mine, you'll not make it odious 
to me by tormenting me about it.” 

** But, my lady, 1 have a heart; a heart 
that would be broken by a betrayal.” 

‘* What a strange heart for a Frenchman! 
About as suitable to the Boulevards Italiens 
as snow-shoes to the tropics, Monsieur de 
Pracontal,” said she in a much graver tune, 
‘*please to bear in mind that Jam a very 
considerable item in such an arrangement as 


we spoke of. ‘The whole question is not | me 


what would make you happy.” 

Pracontal bowed low in silence; his ges- 
ture seemed to accept her words as a com- 
mand to be obeyed, and he did not utter a 
syllable. 

‘¢Isn’t she handsome?” cried she, at 
length. ‘‘ I declare, Count, if one of your 
countrywomen had a single one of the charms* 
of that beautiful face she’d be turning half 
the heads in Europe; and Marion can do 
nothing with them all, except drive other 
women wild with envy.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
AT THE INN AT CATTARO. 


Wuen L’Estrange had carried off Jack 
Bramleig} to the inn, and had seen him en- 
gaged with an excellent breakfast, he des- 

atched a messenger to the villa to say that 

was not to be expected home by dinner- 
time, but would be back to tea *‘ with a 
friend,” for whom he begged Gusty Bram- 
leigh’s room might be prepared. 
shall not delay to chronicle all the doubt, 
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the discussion, and the guessing that the 
note occasioned ; the mere fact that George 
had ventured to issue an order of this kind 
without first consulting Julia, investing the 
step with a degree of mysteriousness per- 
fectly inscrutable. I turn, however, to Cat- 
taro, where L’Estrange and Jack sat to- 
gether, each so eager to hear the other’s 
tidings as to be almost too impatient te 
dunll upon himself. 

To account for cheir presence in this re- 
mote spot, George, as briefly as he could, 
sketched the course of events at Castello, 
not failing to lay due stress on the noble 
and courageous spirit with which Augustus 
and Nelly had met misfortune. ‘‘ Allis not 
lost yet,” said L’Estrange; ‘‘ far from it; 
but even if the worst should come, I do not 
know of two people in the world who will 
show a stouter front to adversity.” 

‘* And your sisterswhere is she?” said 
Jack, in a voice scarce above a whisper. 

‘* Here —at the viila.” 

‘* Not married ?” 

‘“*No. I believe she has changed less 
than any of us. She is just what you re- 
member her.” 

It was not often that L’Estrange attempted 
anything like adroitness in expression, but 
he did so here, and saw, in the heightened 
colour and sparkling eye of the other, how 
thoroughly his speech had succeeded. 

**T wonder will she know me,” said Jack, 
after a pause. ‘‘ You certainly did not at 
first.” 

‘* Nor, for that matter, did you recognize 
” 


** Ah, but I did though,” said Jack, pass- 
ing his hand over his brow, ‘‘ but I had gone 
through so much, and my head was so 
knocked about, I couldn’t trust that my 
senses were not deceiving me, and I thought 
if I make any egregious blunder now, these 
people will set me down for mad. That was 
the state I was in the whole time you were 
questioning me. 1 promise you it was no 
small suffering while it lasted ” 

**My poor fellow, what trials you must 
have gone through to come to this. Tell 
me by what mischance you were at Ischia.” 

With all a sailor’s frankness, and with a 
modesty in speaking of his own achieve- 
ments just as sailor-like, Jack told the story 
of the storm at Naples. 

_ “Thad no thought of breaking the laws,” 
said he, bluntly. ‘‘ I saw ships foundering, 
and small craft turning keel uppermost ; on 
every side of me there was disaster and con- 
fusion everywhere. I had no time to in- 
_— about the morals of the men I saw 
clinging to hencoops or holding on b 
stretchers. I saved as many as I could, 
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and sorry enough I was to have seen many 
down before I could get near them; and 
was fairly beat when it was all over, or 
perhaps they’d not have captured me so 
easily. At all events,” said he, after a min- 
ute’s silence, ‘‘they might have let me off 
with a lighter sentence, but my temper got 
the better of me in court, and when they 
asked me if it was not true that I made 
greater efforts to save the galley-slaves than 
the soldiery, I told them it might have been 
80, for the prisoners, chained and handcuffed 
as they were, went down like brave men, 
while the royal troops yelled and screamed 
like a set of arrant cowards, and that when- 
ever I pulled one of the wretches out of the 
water I was half-ashamed of my own hu- 
manity. That speech settled me, at least 
the lawyer said so, and declared he was 
afraid to say a word more in defence of a 
man that insulted the tribunal and the na- 
tion together.” 
** And what was your sentence ?” 
**Death, commuted to the galleys for 
life; worse than any death! It’s not the 
hardship or the labour, I mean. A sailor 
goes through more downright hard work on 
a blowy night than these fellows do in a 
year. It is the way a man brutalises when 
vice and crime make up the whole atmo- 
sphere of his life. The devil has a man’s 


heart all his own, whenever hope deserts it, 
and you want to do wickedness just because 


it is wickedness. For three weeks before 
I made my escape it was all I could do not 
to dash the turnkey’s brains out when he 
made his night round. I told my comrade 
—the man I was chained to— what I felt, 
and he said, ‘ We all go through that at 
first, but when you’re some years here you'll 
not care for that or anything.’ I believe it 
was the terror of coming to that condition 
made me try to escape. T-don’t know that 
I ever felt the same ecstasy of delight that 
I felt as I found myself swimming in that 
fresh cold sea in the silence of a calm starry 
night. I’m sure it will be a memory that 
will last my lifetime. I thought of you all 
—I thought of long ago, of our happy eve- 
nings, and I pictured to my mind the way 
we used to sit around the fire, and I won- 
dered what had become of my place: was I 
ever remembered, was I spoken of; could 
it be that at that very moment some one was 
asking, where was poor Jack? And how [ 
wished you might all know that my last 
thoughts were upon you, that it was the 
dear old long ago was before me to ‘the 
last. I was seventeen hours in the water. 
When they picked me up I was senseless 
from a sun-stroke, for the corks floated me 
long after I gave up swimming. I was so 
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ill when I landed that I went to hospital ; 
but there was little care given to the sick, 
and I left it when I was able to walk, and 
came on here. Talk of luck, but I ask you 
was there ever such a piece of fortune befell 
aman?” 

L’Estrange could not speak as he gazed 
on the r fellow, over whose worn and 
wasted features joy had lighted up a look 
of delight that imparted an almost angelic 
elevation to his face. 

‘* But can I go back like this?” asked he, 
sorrowfully, as he looked down at his rag- 
ged clothes and broken shoes. 

‘‘T have thought of all that. There is 
nothing to be had here ready but Montene+ 
grin costume, so the landlord tells me, and 
you will have to figure in something very 
picturesque.” 

‘* Cannot I get a sailor’s jacket and trow- 
sers ?” 

** Ay, of Dalmatian cut and color, but 
they'll not become you as well as that green 
velvet attila and the loose hose of the moun- 
taineer. Try if you can’t take a sleep now. 
and when you awake you'll find your new 
rig in that room yonder, where there’s a 
bath ready for you. Ill go down the town 
meanwhile, and do a few commissions, and 
will set out homewards when you’re rested.” 

‘“‘T wish it was over,” said Jack, with a 
sigh. 

‘* Wish what was over?” 

‘*T mean I wish the shock was over. 
The shock of seeing me such an object as I 
am! Sickness changes a man quite enough, 
but there’s worse than that, George. I 
know what this rough life of mine must have 
made of me. You won't say it, old fellow, 
but I see it in your sad face all the same. 
I am—say it out, man —a most disreputa- 
ble-looking blackguard !” 

‘*T declare, on my honour, that, except 
the ravages of illness, I see no change in 
you whatever.” 

‘Look here,” said Jack, as his voice 
trembled with a peculiar agitation, ‘‘ Ill 
see Nelly first. man’s sister can never 
be ashamed of him, come what will. If 
Nelly shows — and she’s not one to hide it 
— that — no matter, I'll not say more about 
it. I see you’re not pleased with me laying 
stress on such a matter.” 

‘“*No, no, you wrong me, Jack; you 
wrong me altogether. My poor fellow, we 
never were — we never had such good rea- 
son to be proud of you as now. You are a 
hero, Jack. You have done what all Europe 
will ring with.” 

‘‘ Don’t talk balderdash ; my head is weak 
enough already. If you're not ashamed of 
the tatterdemalion that comes back to you, 
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it’s more than I deserve. There now, go 


off, and do your business, and don’t be long, | ga 


for I'm growing very impatient to see them. 
Give me something to smoke till you get 
back, and I’ll be calm and reasonable by 
that time.” 

If L’Estrange had really anything to do 
in the town he forgot all about it, aad trot- 
ted about from street. to street, so full of 
Jack and his adventures that he walked 
into apple-stalls and kicked over egg-bas- 
kets amid the laughter and amusement of 
the people. 

he had told no more than the truth in 
saying that Jack was still like what he had 
*been, there were about him signs of suffer- 
ing and hardship that gave a most painful 
significance to his look, and more painful 
than even these was the poor fellow’s con- 
sciousness of his fallen condition. The 
sudden pauses in speaking, the deep sighs 
that would escape him, the almost bitter 
raillery he used when speaking of himself, 
all showed how acutely he felt his altered 
state. 

L’Estrange was in no wise prepared for 
the change half an hour had made in Jack’s 
humour. The handsome dress of Montene- 

o became him admirably, and the sailor- 
ike freedom of his movements went well 
with the easy costume. ‘‘ Isn’t this a most 


appropriate transformation, George ?” he 


cried out. ‘‘ I came in here looking like a 
pickpocket, and I go out like a stage ban- 
dit!” 

‘*T declare it becomes you wonderfully. 
I'll wager the girls will not let you wear 
any other dress.” 

** Ay, but my toilet is not yet completed. 
See what a gorgeous scarf I’ve got oma 
green and gold, and with a gold fringe that 
will reach to my boots, and the landlord in- 
sists on lending me his own silver-mounted 
sabre. I say, old fellow, have you courage 
to go through the town with me?” ; 

** You forget you are in the last fashion 
of the place; if they stare at you now, it 
will be approvingly.” 

‘* What's the distance? Are we to walk ?” 

**Walk or drive, as you like best. On 
foot we can do it in an hour.” 

“On foot be it then; for though I am 
very impatient to see them, I have much to 
ask you about.” 

As they issued from the inn, it was, as 
L’Estrange surmised, to meet a most re- 
spectful recepgion from the townsfolk, who 
regarded Jack as a mountaineer chief of 
rank and station. ‘They uncovered and 
made way for him as he passed, and from 
the women especially came words of flatter- 
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in admiration at his handsome looks and 


‘* Are they commenting on the ass in the 
lion’s skin?” said Jack, in a sly whisper; 
‘‘is that what they are muttering to each 
other?” 

** Quite the reverse. It is all in extrava- 
gant praise of you. The police are on.the 
alert, too: they think there must be mis- 
chief brewing in the mountains, that has 
brought a great chief down to Cattaro.” 

Thus chatting and laughing they gained 
the outskirts of the town, and soon found 
themselves on one of the rural paths which 
led up the mountain. 

on't think me very stupid, George, 
or very tiresome,” said Jack, ‘* if I ask you 
to go over again what you told me this 
morning. Such strange things have befal- 
len me of late that I can scarcely distinguish 
between fact and fancy. Now, first of all, 
have we lost Castello—and who owns it?” 

‘“*No. The question is yet to be de- 
cided; the trial will take place in about 
two months.” 

** And if we are beaten, does it mean that 
we are ruined? Does it sweep away Ma- 
rion and Nelly’s fortunes, too?” 

*“‘T fear so. I know little accurately, 
but I believe the whole estate is involved in 
the claim.” 

‘* Gusty bears it well, you say?” 

** Admirably. I never saw a man behave 
with such splendid courage.” 

“Pll not ask about Nelly, for I could 
swear for her pluck. She was always the 
best of us.” 

If L’Estrange drank ‘in this praise with 
ecstasy, he had to turn away his head, lest 
the sudden flush that covered his face 
should be observed. 

‘*T have no wish to hear the story of this 
claim now; you shall tell it to me some 
other time. But just tell me, was it ever 
heard of in my father’s time ?” 

‘¢T believe so. Your father knew of it, 
but did not deem it serious.” 

‘*Marion, of course, despises it still; 
and what does Temple say ?” 

“One scarcely knows. I don’t think 
they have had a letter from him since they 
left Ireland.” 

‘See what a wise fellow I was!” cried 
he, laughing. ‘I sank so low in life, that 
any change must be elevation. You are all . 
great folk to me!” 

There was a long and painful pause after 
this — each deep in his own thoughts. At 
last Jack asked suddenly, ‘‘ How is Mari- 
on? Is she happy in her mrrriage?” 
‘*We hear next to nothing of her; the 
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newspapers tell us of her being at .great 
houses and in fine company, but we know 
no more.” 

‘* Of course she’s happy then. When she 
was a child, she coh only play with us if 
we made her a queen; and though we often 
tried to rebel, —we were great levellers in 
our way, —she always kept us down, and 
whether we liked it or not, we had to admit 
the sovereignty.” 

‘* Your younger sister” —he did not call 
her Nelly —‘‘ was not of this mould?” 

‘*Not a bit of it; she was the peace- 
maker, always on the side of the weak, and 
although she was a delicate child, she’d 
fight against oppression with the passion of 
a tigress. Wasn't it strange?” said he 
after a pause. ‘‘ There we were, five of 
us, treated and reared exactly alike; in 
early life certainly there were no distinc- 
tions made, nor any favouritism practised. 
We were of the same race and blood, and 
yet no two of us were alike. Temple had 

rhaps some sort of resemblance to Marion, 

ut he had not her bold daring spirit. 
Where she was courageous, he’d have been 
crafty. Whatever good there was amongst 
us, Nelly had it.” 

Another and longer pause now succeeded. 
*«I say, George,” cried Jack at last, ‘‘ how 
do you mean to break it to the girls that 
I'm here? I take it, poor Nelly’s nerves 
must have suffered sorely of late. Is 
she likely to stand a shock without injury ?” 

‘* It is exactly what I am trying to resolve 
this moment. Flushed with the walk, and 
cheered by the fresh air, you don’t look 
sickly now.” 

** Ah, my dear fellow, that’s not the worst 
of it. It is the sight of me as recalling my 
fallen fortunes — that’s what I fear for her ; 
her last good-by to me was blended with 
joy at my promotion —I was going to take 
up my command! She has never seen me 
since my disgrace.” 

**Don’t call it that, Jack; we all know 
there is no other blame attaches to you 
than rashness.” 

‘*When rashness can make a man forget 
his condition, it’s bad enough; but I'll not 
go back to these things. Tel me how I 
am to meet her.” 

** Perhaps it would be best I should first 
see Julia, and tell her you are here. I al- 
ways like to ask her advice. ” 

**T know that of old,” said Jack with a 

faint smile, 
**Tll leave you in the summer-house at the 
end of the garden there, till I speak with 
Julia.” 

** Not very long I hope?” 

‘* Not an instant; she never requires a 
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minute to decide on what to do: follow me 
now along this path, and I'll place you in 
your ambush. You'll not leave it till I 
come.” 

‘* What a lovely spot this seems, it beats 
Castello hollow! ” 

**So we say every day. We all declare 
we'd like to pass our lives here.” 

‘* Let me be one of the party, and I'll say 
nothing against the project, ” said Jack, as 
he brushed through a hedge of sweet-briar, 
and descended a little slope, at the foot of 
which a shady summer-house stood guar- 
dian overa well. ‘‘ Remember now,” cried 
he, ‘‘ not to tax my patience too far. Ill, 
give you ten minutes, but I won't wait twen- 
ty.’ 

L’Estrange lost no time in hastening back 
to the house. Julia, he heard, was giving 
orders about the room for the stranger, and 
he found her actively engaged in the prepa- 
ration. ‘‘ For whom am i taking all this 
trouble, George?” said she, as he entered. 

** Guess, Julia, guess! Whom would you 
say was best worth it?” 

‘* Not Mr. Cutbill,—whom Nelly fixed 
on, — not Sir Marcus Cluff, whose name oc- 
curred to myself, not even the Pretender, 
Count Pracontal; and now I believe I have 
exhausted the category of possible guests.” 

‘* Not any of these,” said he, drawing her 
tohisside. ‘* Whereis Nelly?” 

‘*She went down to gather some roses.” 

** Not in the lower garden, I hope ? ” cried 
he, eagerly. 

‘< Wherever she could find them best — 
but why not there? and what do you mean 
by all this mystery ?” 

** Go and fetch her here at once,” cried 
he. ‘If she should see him suddenly, the 
shock might do her great harm.” 

‘*See whom? see whom ?” exclaimed she 
wildly. ‘* Don’t torture me this way! ” 

** Jack, her brother, Jack Bramleigh.” 
And he proceeded to tell how he had found 
him, and in what condition; but she heard 
nothing of it all, for she had sunk down on 
a seat, and sat sobbing with her hands over 
her face; then suddenly wiping the tears 
away, she rose up, and while her voice trem- 
bled with each word, she said—‘‘Is he 
anaes, George? is he greatly changed?” 

**Changed! yes, for he has been iil, and 
gone through all manner of hardships, and 
now he is dressed like a Montenegro chief, 
for we could get no other clothes, so that 
you'll scarcely know him.” ¢ 

**Let us find Nelly at once,” said she, 
moving towardsthe door. ‘‘ Come, George, 
— come,” and she was down the stairs, and 
across the hall, and out of the door, before 
he could follow her. In her agitated man- 
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ner, and rapid expression, it was evident she 
was endeavouring to subdue the deep emo- 
tion of her heart, and by seeming to be oc- 
cupied to suppress the signs of that blended 
joy and sorrow which rack the nature more 
fatally than downright misery. 

**See, George, Took there!” cried she 
wildly, as she pointed down a straight alley, 
at the top of which they were standing. 
‘There they are. Nelly has her arm round 
him. ‘They have met, and it is all over;” 
and so saying, she hid her face on her broth- 
er’s shoulder, and sobbed heavily; mean- 
while the others came slowly forward, too 
much en with each other to notice 
those in t of them. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE VILLA LIFE. 


Ir is not, at this the eleventh hour of my 
story, I can stop to dwelt on the life of the 
villa at Cattaro, though I am free to own it 
was about the sunniest bit of landscape our 
long journey has offered us. 

Seated or lying on the grass, under the 
shade of a broad-leaved figtree, they listened 
to Jack’s adventures, told with a quaint hu- 
mour, of which they who knew him well 
could appreciate every shade and tint. In 
his days of prosperous fortune it was rare to 
hear him speak of himself: the routine life 
he led seemed to develop little or nothing 
of his real nature; but now, dependent as 
he was altogether on intrinsic qualities for 
whatever estimation he might obtain, owing 
nothing to station, it was remarkable how 
his character had widened and expanded, 
how his sympathies with his fellow-men had 
increased. Though nothing could be farther 
from his nature than any mawkish ‘sen- 
timentality, there was that show of trustful- 
ness, that degree of hopeful belief in the 
world at large, which occasionally led Julia 
to banter him on his optimism, and this, be 
it said passingly, was the only show of free- 
dom between them; their manner to each 
other from the moment they met being 
marked by a studied reserve on each side. 

‘* And surely, Prince,” said she, calling 
him by the title which, in honour of his 
dress, they had given him, ‘‘ surely you must 
have met some charming creatures at the 
galleys. All the good qualities of human 
nature were not reserved for the cockpit or 
the steerage, or whatever it is.” 

“* Ay, even at the galleys they wern’t all 
bad, though it’s not exactly the sort of a 
place men grow better in. I had a capital 
old fellow as comrade, and, I take shame to 
say, I ought to have thought of him before 
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this. I say, George, have .you any friends 
of influence at Naples? I wish I could get 
my old companion his liberty.” 

‘* George has gone to write to Agustus,” 
said Nelly; ‘‘but if Lord Culduff could 
answer your purpose, I'd ask Marion to in- 
terest him in the matter.” 

‘* There’s a dear good girl, do write a line 
to Marion; tell her it’s the greatest favour 
she could bestow on me. The r fellow 
is a political-criminal ; he only shot at the 
king I believe, and where they do that every 
week or so, it’s hard to make it a capital 
offence. I'll give you his name and his num- 
ber when I go into the house.” 

‘*The post leaves early,” said she, ris- 
i ‘*T must do this at once.” 

** Wait till I have finished this corner of 
my netting, and I’ll.go with you,” said Julia. 

**T say No to that,” cried Jack. ‘‘I'm 
not going to be left alone here. If that’s 
the way you treat a distinguished guest, the 
sooner he takes his leave the better. Stay 
where you are, Miss Julia.” 

‘¢ But I shall have no work, Master Jack. 
My net will be finished in a few minutes.” 

‘* Make cigarettes for me then. There’s 
the bag,” said he lazily. 

‘TI declare our Bohemianism progresses 
famously,” said she, half tartly. ‘*‘ What 
do you think of this proposal, Nelly?” 
The question came late, however, for Nelly 
was already on her way to the house. 

‘* Don’t go, that’s a good girl; don’t leave 
me here to my own thoughts —they’re not 
over jolly, I promise you, when I’mallalone.” 

** Why, it’s your good spirits that amaze 
me,” replied she. ‘‘ I don’t remember see- 
ing you so cheerful or so merry long ago, 
as you are now.” 

** You mean that I wasn't 0 happy when 
I had more reason to be so? but what if I 
were to tell you out of what a sad heart this 
joy comes ; how every day I say to myself, 
‘This is to be the last of it.’ Not,” said 
he, in a bolder voice, that I want to think 
about myself; this terrible disaster that has 
befallen my family is infinitely worse than 
anything that could attach to me. Even yet 
I cannot bring myself to believe this great 
smash.” She made no answer; and he 
went on: ‘‘I can’t make out if Nelly herself 
believes it. You all wear such cheerful 
faces, it’s not easy to understand in what 
spirit you take this reverse.” 

**T think that your return has recom- 
pensed Nelly for everything.” 

‘* She was always the best of us; it’s no 

at praise that same; but I mean— but 
it’s no matter what I mean, for you are 
laughing at me already.” 

‘* No, indeed, I was not. If I smiled it 
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was in thinking how little all your casualties 
have changed you.” 

‘* For that matter I suspect we may com- 

liment or condemn each other, whichever it 
e, on equal terms.” 

**So at last I have got you to say a civil 
thing to me; you tell me I am the same de- 
lightful fascinating creature you knew me 
long ago.” 

**T said nothing about fascinations,” said 
he, sternly. 

** Not directly, of course. Your tact and 
delicacy were proof against such indiscre- 
tion, but you know you meant it.” 

** Tl tell you what I know: I know that 
I never saw a girl except yourself who liked 
to pain —ay, to torture — those who cared 
for her; who would infinitely rather indulge 
her mood of mockery than — than “ 

** Pray finish. It’s not every day I have 
the fortune to hear such candour. Tell me 
what it is that I postpone to my love of sar- 
casm ?” 

‘*TPve done. I’ve been very rude to you, 
and Task your pardon. I was not very pol- 
ished in my best days, and I take it my 
late schooling has not done much to improve 
me. When I was coming here, I swore an 


oath to myself that, no matter what you’d 
say to me, I'd not lose temper, nor make a 


resentful answer to anything; and now I 
see I’ve forgotten all my good intentions, 
and the best thing I can do is to ask you to 
forgive me, and go my ways.” 

‘I’m not offended,” said she, calmly, 
without raising her eyes. ‘‘I suppose if 
the balance were struck between us, I did 
more to provoke you than you did to wound 
me.” 

**What is this I hear about being pro- 
yoked and wounded 2” cried N elly, coming 
up to where they sat. 

‘* Your brother and [have been quarrell- 
ing, that’s all. We thought it the pleasantest 
way to pass the time till you came back; 
and we have succeeded to perfection.” 

.“*T declare, Julia, this is too bad,” cried 
Nelly. 

** But why Julia? Why am I singled out 
as a‘culprit? Is he so above reproach that 
he could not be in the wrong?” 

“I know I was in the wrong, and I've 
said so; but now let Nelly be judge between 
us. Here is the way it began,——” 

“*The way what began, pray?” asked 
Julia. 

‘** There now, that’s the way she pushes 
me to lose my temper, and when she sees 
‘Tm angry she grows all the calmer.” 
**She’s downright disagreeable,” said 
Julia; ‘‘and I don’t know why a frank, 
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a sailor condescends to speak to 
er.” 

“Well, he’s ae sure to get the worst 
of it,” muttered he. 

**Poor Jack,” said Nelly, caressingly. 
‘* And for all that he likes the ill treatment 
better than all the flatteries he meets else- 
where.” 

‘* That shrug of his shoulders does not 
say so,” said Julia, laughing. ‘‘ Come,” 
cried she, with a merry voice, ‘‘let us: do 
something more worthy of this delicious 
morning ; let us have a walk up the moun- 
tain; we can have shade all the way.” 

** What's that little dome ; — there above 
the trees ?” asked Jack. 

‘*That’s the campanile of our little 
chapel. I'll fetch the key, and we'll go and 
visit it. We've not been to see it yet.” 

‘*But George would like to come with 
us.” And so saying Julia hastened away 
to find him. . 

**Oh, Nelly, I love her better than ever, 
and she scorns me even more,” said he, as 
he hid his head on his sister’s shoulder. 

‘*My poor, dear Jack; how little you 
know her! You never sorrowed over your 
last parting as she did. We have had all of 
us great reverses. They, as well as our- 
selves ; and that spirit of Julia’s — there is 
another name for it than mockery — has car- 
ried her through her troubles better than a 
more pretentious philosophy.” 

‘* But she is not even friendly with me, 
Nelly. None of you make me feel what I 
have sunk to as she does.” 

‘*¢ There again you are unjust 

‘*Right or wrong [ll bear it no longer. 

‘*T only wait now till Gusty comes back. 
I want to shake his hand once more, and 
then, girl, you have seen the last’ of me.” 

Before Nelly could reply, Julia and her 
brother had joined them. 

id George, showing a 


” 


‘“*Here’s news,” said 
letter. ‘‘ Augustus will be with us to-mor- 
row; he only writes a few lines to say, —‘ I 
have nothing particularly cheering to report, 
and it will all bear keeping. I mean to be 
at home‘on Wednesday next. Iam all im- 

atience to see Jack; the thought of meet- 
ing him more than repays me my reverses 
here. Give him my love.—A. Bram- 
LEIGH.’” 

‘* We shall have plenty to do to prepare 
for his arrival,” said Julia ; ‘* we must post- 
pone our visit to the chapel. Would this 
illustrious prince condescend to help us to 
move tables and chests of drawers ? ” 

Jack threw a very significant glance 
towards Nelly, as though to say, ‘‘ She is 
at the old game.” 
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‘* Well, sir? I wait your answer,” said 
Julia. 

‘*For twenty-four hours I am at your or- 
ders,” said Jack. 

** And then under what commander do 
you serve ?” 

‘Captain Fortune, I suspect,” said he, 
gravely.’ ‘* A gentleman, or <7 be peasepe. 
that has shown me no especial fondness up 
to this.” 

‘* Jack says he is going to leave us,” said 
Nelly, as her eyes filled up. 

‘* But why ?” cried George. 

‘¢ But why ? ” echoed Julia. 

‘*Haven’t I given proof enough,” said 
Jack, witha faint laugh, ‘‘that I'm not 
what Miss Julia there calls a very logical 
animal; that when I get a wayward fancy 
in my head I follow it as faithfully as if it 
was a strong conviction. Well now, one 
of these moments has come to me; and 
thinking, besides, that this pleasant sort of 
life here is not exactly the best preparation 
for a rougher kind of existence, I have 
made up my mind to slip my cable after 
I've seen Gusty.” 

‘*Well, then, let us profit by the short 
time left us,” said Julia, quietly. ‘* Come 
and help me in the house. I shall want 
you, too, George.” 

‘* You must do without me, Julia; I have 
only just discovered a letter in my pocket, 
with the seal unbroken, that I ought to have 
answered at least a fortnight ago. It is 
from Sir Marcus Cluff,” said he, in a whis- 
per, ‘‘making me an offer of the vicarage 
at Hoxton.” 

‘** What a kind fellow.” 

*¢ Who’s a kind fellow ?” asked Jack. 

‘* A certain gentleman, who made me the 
flattering proposal to become his wife and 
nurse, and who now offers to make George 
his chaplain.” 

‘*Tt rains good luck here,” said Jack, 
with a half bitter smile; ‘‘ why won't it 
drift a little in my direction? By the way, 
Nelly, what about the letter I asked you to 
write to Marion?” 

“Tt is written. I only want to fill in 
the name of the person; you told me to 
keep a blank for it.” 

‘“T'll go and fetch my pocket-book,” said 
he, and broke away at once, and hastened 
towards the house. 

‘* I'm delighted at your good news, Julia,” 
said Nelly; ‘‘ though it almost breaks my 
heart to think how desolate we shall soon 
be here.” 

‘* Never anticipate evil fortune. We are 
still together, and let us not mar the pres- 
ent by glancing at a possible future.” 

« And poor Jack,” began Nelly ; but un- 
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able to finish, she turned away her head to 
hide the emotion she felt. 

‘* He shall,— he must stay,” cried Julia. 

**You know the price, dearest,” said 
Nelly, throwing herself into her arms. 

‘* Well, who says I am not ready to pay 
it? There, that’s enough of folly. Let us 
now think of something useful.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A VERY BRIEF DREAM. 


JULIA was seldom happier then when en- 
aged in preparing for a coming guest. 
here was a blended romance and fuss 
about it all that she liked. She liked to 
employ her fancy in devising innumer- 
able little details, she liked the active oc- 
cupation itself, and she liked best of all 
that storied web of thought in which she 
connected the expected one with all that 
was to greet him. How he would be 
pleased with this, what he would think 
of that? Would he leave that chair or that 
table where she had placed it? Would he 
like that seat in the window, and the view 
down the glen, as she hoped he might? 
Would the new-comer, in fact, fall into the 
same train of thought and mind as she had 
big herself planned and executed all around 
im ? 

Thus thinking Was it that, with the aid of 
a stout Dalmatian peasant-girl, she busied 
herself with preparations for Augustus 
Bramleigh’s arrival. She knew all his ca- 

rices about the room he liked to occupy. 

ow he hated much furniture, and loved 
space and freedom; how he liked a soft 
and tempered light, and that the view from 
his window should range over some quiet 
secluded bit of landscape, rather than take 
in what recalled life and movement and the , 
haunts of men. - 

She was almost prodd of the way she saw 
into people’s natures by the small dropping 
preferences they evinced for this or that, 
and had an intense pleasure in meeting the 
coming fancy. At the present moment, too, 
she was glad to busy herself in any mode 
rather than dwell on the thoughts that the 
first interval of rest would be sure to brin, 
before her. She saw that Jack Bramleig 
was displeased with her, and, though not 
without some misgivings, she was vexed 
that he alone of all should resent the capri- 
cious moods of a temper resolutely deter- 
mined to take the sunniest path in existence, 
and meke the smaller worries of life but 
matter for banter. 

‘‘He mistakes me altogether,” said she 
aloud, but _——s to herself, ‘‘ if he im- 
agines that I’m in love with poverty and all 
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its straits; but I’m not going to ery over 
them forall that They may am me in 
many ways. I can’t help that. ant is 
an ugly old hag, and one cannot sit opposite 
her without catching a look of her features ; 
but she’ll not subdue my courage, nor make 
me afraid to meet her eye. ere, Gretch- 
en, help me with this great chest of drawers. 
We must get rid of it out of this, wher- 
ever it goes.” It was a long and weary 
task, and tired their strength to the last 
limit ; and Julia threw herself into a deep- 
cushioned chair when it was over, and 
sighed heavily. ‘‘Have you a_ sweet- 
heart, Gretchen?” she asked, just to 
lead the girl to talk, and relieve the op- 

ression that she felt would steal over her. 

Yes, .Gretchen had a sweet-heart, and he 
was a fisherman, and he had a fourth share 
in a ‘** bragotza;” and when he had saved 
enough to buy out two of his comrades he 
was to marry her; and Gretchen was very 
fond, and very hopeful, and very proud of 
her lover, and altogether took a very pleas- 
ant view of life, though it was all of it 
in expectancy. ‘Then Gretchen asked if the 
signorina had not a sweetheart, and Julia, 
after a pause — and it was a pause in which 
her colour came and went —said ‘‘ No!” 
And Gretchen drew nigh, and stared at her 
with her great hazel eyes, and read in her 
now pale face that the ‘‘ No” she had ut- 
‘tered had its own deep meaning ; for Gretch- 
en, though a mere peasant, humble and 
illiterate, was a woman, and had a woman’s 
sensibility under all that outward rugged- 
ness. 

‘* Why do you look at me so, Gretchen?” 
asked Julia. 

‘* Ah, signorina,” sighed she, ‘‘ I am sorry 
—TIam very sorry! It is a sad thing not 
to be loved.” e 

**So it is, Gretty; but every day is not 
as nice and balmy and fresli as this, and yet 
we live on, and, taking one with the other, 
find life pretty enjoyable, after all.” The 
casuistry of her speech made no convert. 
How could it ?— it had not any weight with 
herself. 

The girl shook her head mournfully and 
gazed at her with sad eyes, but not 
speaking a word. ‘‘I thought, signorina,” 
said she, at last, ‘‘that the handsome 
prince ——” 

**Go to your dinner, Gretchen. You are 
late already,” said Julia, sharply, and the 

irl withdrew, abashed and downcast. 
\ hen thus alone, Julia sat down, wearied 
by her late exertions. She leaned her head 
on the arm of the chair, and fell fast asleep. 
The soft summer wind that came tempered 
through the window-blinds played with her 
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hair and fanned her to heavy slumber— at 
first, dreamless slumber, the price of actual 


fatigue. 

Jack Bramleigh, who had been wander- 
ing about alone, doing his best to think 
over himself and his future, but not making 
any remarkable progress in the act, had at 
length turned into the house, strolling from 
room to room, half unconsciously, half 
struck by the vastness and extent of the 
building. Chance at last led him along the 
corridor which ended in this chamber, and 
he entered, gazing carelessly around him, 
till suddenly he thought he heard the deep- 
drawn breathing of one in heavy sleep. ‘tle 
drew nigh, and saw it was Julia. The arm 
on which her head lay hung listlessly down, 
and her hand was half hid in the masses of 
her luxuriant hair. Noiselessly, stealthily, 
Jack crept to her feet, and crouched down 
upon the floor, seeming to drink in her long 
breathings with an ecstacy of delight. Oh, 
what a moment was that! Through how 
many years of life was it to pass; the one 
bright thread of gold in the dark tissue of 
existence? As such he knew it; so he 
felt it ; and to this end he treasured up 
every trait and every feature of the scene. 
“Tt is all that I shall soon have to look 
back upon,” thought he; and yet to be thus 
near her seemed a bliss of perfect ecstasy. 

More than an hour passed over, and he 
was still there, not daring to move lest he 
should awake her. At last he thought her 
lips seemed to murmur something. He 
bent down close—so close that he felt her 
breath on his face. Yes, she was dreaming 
—dreaming, too, of long ago ; for he hears 
her mutter the names of places near where 
they had lived in Ireland. It was of some 
party of pleasure she was dreaming—her 
dropping words indicated so much; and at 
last she said, ‘‘ No, no ; not Lisconnor; 
Jack doesn’t like Lisconnor.” Oh, how he 
blessed her for the words; and bending 
down, too, he touched the heavy curl of her 
hair with his lips. Some passing shock 
startled her, and she awoke witha start and 
a faint cry. ‘* Where am I?” she cried; 
‘* what is this?” and she stared at him with 
her wide full glance, while her features ex- 
pressed terror and bewilderment. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, dearest. You are 
safe, and at home with those who love you.” 

‘*And how are you here? how came you 
here?” asked she, still terrified. 

‘I was strolling listlessly about, and 
chance led me here. I saw you asleep in 
that chair, and I lay down at your feet till 
you should awake.” 

‘*1 know nothing of it all,” muttered she. 
‘*I suppose I was dreaming. I fancied I 
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was in Ireland, and we were about to go on 
some excursion, and I thought Marion was 
not pleased with me :— how stupid it is to 
try and disentangle adream. You shouldn’t 
have been here, Master Jack. Except in 
fairy tales, young princes never take such 
liberties as this, and even then the princess- 
es are under enchantment.” 

‘*It is J that am under the spell, not you, 
Julia,” said he fondly. 

‘*Then you are come to ask pardon for 
all your crossness, your savagery of this 
mo: 

‘** Yes, if you desire it.” 

‘No, sir; I desire nothing of the kind; 
it must be spontaneous humility. You 
must feel you have behaved very ill, and be 


very, very sorry for it.” 
**T have behaved very ill, and am very, 
—_ sorry for it,” repeated he softly after 
er ‘ 


** And this is said seriously ? ” 

* Seriously.” 

** And on honour?” 

** On honour!” 

“And why is it said,—;is it because I 
have asked you to say it? ”~ 

“Partly ; that is, you have in asking 
given me courage to say it.” 

“Courage to ask pardon! what do you 
mean by that ?” 

“*No; but courage to make me hope you 
care to hear it. “Oh, Julia, for once listen 
to me seriously and let me tell you how I 
love you, how I have always loved you; 
= you are to me all that 1s worth living 
or.” 

“Tt would be very nice to be told such 
sm things, all the more being bound to 

elieve them.” 

‘*¢ And do you doubt ?” 

“Tl tell you what there is not, nor can 
be any doubt about, Jack : that we are 
both very poor, and though I, woman-like, 
may feel it a very comforting and sustaining 
thought, through my poverty, that one hon- 
est heart beats affectionately for me, yet 
I'm far from sure that it would be the same 

ood influence over your life ; in fact, our 
argain would be unequal, and I should 
have all the best of it.” 

“Oh, Julia, could you love me ——?” 

‘*T think I’ve done things fully as hard,” 
said she with affected thoughtfulness. 

‘**Do you think me then so hopeless of 
advancement in life that I shall live and die 
the humble creature you now see me?” 

“*No, Idon’t think that. I think if fate is 
not very dead against you, you are likely, 
whatever you turn to, or wherever you go, 
to make your way, but to do this, you must 
be heart-whole; the selfishness that men 
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call ambition cannot afford to be weighed 
with thought of another and another's wel- 
fare. Have a little patience with me,— 
hear me out, for I am saying what I have 
thought over many and many an hour— 
what I have already told Nelly. There’s 
an old Persian fable that says, the people 
who love on through life, are like two lovers 
who walk on a banks of a river and 
never meet till the river mingles with the 
ocean, which is eternity, and then they are 
parted no more. Are you satisfied with 
this? I thought not. ell, what are your 
plans for the future ?” : 

‘*T have scores of them. If I would take 
service with any of those South American 
republics, there is not one would not give 
me rank and station to-morrow. Brazil 
would take me. If I offered myself to the 
Sultan’s Government, where I am known; 
I could have a command at once.” 

‘* I don’t know that I like Turkish ideas 
‘on the marriage state,” said she gravely. 

*« Julia, Julia! do not torture me,” cried 
he anxiously. ‘‘It is my very life is at 
stake, — be serious for once.” e took her 
hand tenderly as he spoke, and was bending 
down to kiss it, when a ‘heavy foot was 
heard approaching, and suddenly L’Es- 
trange burst into the room with an open 
newspaper in his hand. 

‘*1 have got something here will surprise 
you, Jack.” he cried. ‘‘ You will be as- 
tonished to learn that. you owe your escape 
from Ischia to no intrepidity of your own, 
that ros had neither act nor part in the mat- 
ter, but that it was all due to the consum- 
mate skill of a greai diplomatist, who rep- 
resented England at Naples. Listen to 
this: it is ‘our own special correspondent’ 
who writes: —‘I have naturally been curi- 
ous to ascertain the exact history of Rogers’ 
escape, the journals of this country having 
invested that event with most melodramatic, 
I might go further, and say incredible, de- 
tails. My own knowledge of the precau- 
tions adopted against evasion, and the jeal- 
ous care bestowed by the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment towards political prisoners, ren- 
dered me slow to believe that an unaided 
convict would have the slightest chance of 
effecting his liberation, and so far as I can 
learn, late events have not diminished in 
any degree my faith in this opinion: 

‘¢*If the stories which circulate in diplo- 
matic circles are to be credited, it was H.B. 
M.’s special envoy at this Court who 

lanned the whole achievement. He, see- 
ing the fatal obduracy of the King’s Minis- 
ters, and the utter impracticability of all 
proceedings to instil into them notions of 





right or honour, determined, while prose- 
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cuting the cause with unusual ardour, to re- 
move the basis of the litigation. By what 
bribery he effected his object, or of whom, 
I do not profess to know, though very high 
names are mentioned with unsparing free- 
dom here, but the fact remains, that when 
the last despatch of the Foreign Secretary 
was on its road to our envoy, Rogers was 
careering over the glad waters in one of H. 
M.’s steam-launches—thus relieving the 
controversy of a very material and in- 
teresting item in the negotiation. Of 
course, this has no other foundation than 
mere rumour, but it is a rumour that no one 
assumes to discredit, nor, indeed, any to 
deny, except the very discreet officials of 
our mission here, who naturally protest that 
it is a fabrication of the French press. The 
envoy is still here, and actively proceeding 
against the Government for an indemnity 
for unjust imprisonment.’ And now, Jack, 
here is the best of all. Listen to this. ‘So 
sensible are our Ministers at home of the 
great service rendered by this adroit meas- 
ure, the relief experienced by the removal 
of what at any moment might have become 
the very gravest of all questions — that of 
peace or war—that no reward is deemed 
too high for its distinguished author, and 
his Excellency Lord Viscount Culduff’ — 
Culduff —” 

‘‘Lord Culduff!” cried Jack and Julia, 
in amazement. 

**¢ Viscount Culduff has been offered the 
post of ambassador at Constantinople !’” 

Jack snatched the paper from his hands, 
and stared in mute amazement at the lines. 

** And is this the way fortunes are made 
in the world?” cried he at last. 

**Only in the great walks of life, Jack. 
Small people talk and labour, take service 
in Argentine republics, or fight for Mussul- 
men; distinguished people fire but one 
shot, but it always expodes in the enemy’s 
magazine.” 

‘*T wonder what he would have thought 
if he had known for whom he was negotiat- 
ing,” said Jack drily. I half suspect my 
distinguished brother-in-law would have left 
me in chains far rather than drive down the 
Corso with me.” 

«TI declare — no, I won't say the spiteful 
thing that crossed my mind — but f will 
say, I'd liked to have seen a meeting be- 
tween you and your brother Temple.” 

** You think he’d have been so ashamed 
of me,” said Jack, with a laugh. 

“Not a bit of it. You might possibly 
have been ashamed of the situation — 
shocked with being such an unworthy mem- 
ber of a great house—but he, Temple, 





would have accepted you like a fever or an 
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e—a 
but he would not have felt shame, any more 
than if you had been the scarlatina. Look 


great calamity sent from above — 


at poor George,” cried she with a merry 
laugh. ‘*Hethinks I have said something 
very wicked, and he feels he ought to de- 
plore it, and possibly rebuke me.” 

Jack could not help laughing at the rue- 
ful expression of L’Estrange’s face, and his 
emotion was catching, for the others joined 
in the laugh, and in this merry mood re- 
turned to the garden.. 


CHAPTER LX. 
A RETURN HOME, 


Tue morning that followed this scene 
broke very happily on the villa, for Augus- 
tus was to arrive by the afternoon packet, 
and all were eager to meet him. His tele- 
gram said, ‘‘ Cutbill is with me, but I do 
not know if he will stop.” And this an- 
nouncement, indeed, more than tempered 
the pleasure they felt at the thought of 
meeting Augustus. 

Jack, whose sailor’s eye had detected a 
thin sheet of smoke in the sky long ere the 
others had seen it, and ‘knew by what time the 
steamer might arrive, hastened down to the 
shore to meet his brother alone, not wishing 
that the first meeting should be observed by 
others. And he was so far right. Men as 
they were,—tried and hardened by the 
world’s conflict, —they could not speak as 
they clasped each other in their arms; and 
when they separated to gaze at each other's 
faces, their eyes swam in heavy tears. 
‘** My poor fellow!” was all that Augustus 
could say for several minutes, till, struck by 
the manly vigour and dignified bearing of 
the other, he cried out, ‘* What a great 

owerful fellow you have grown, Jack. 
Fou are twice as strong as you used to be.” 

**Strong enough, Gusty; but I suppose 
I shall need it all. But how comes it that 
you have hair here?” 

“You find me terribly changed, Jack? 
I have aged greatly since we met.” 

** You are tired now, old fellow. A little 
rest and the pleasant care of the villa will 
soon set you up again.” 

‘*Perhaps so. At all events, I have 
strength enough for what I am called on to 
bear. How are they all?” 

‘* Well and hearty. I'd say jollier than I 
ever saw them before.” 1 

*¢ What a noble girl is Nelly.” 

‘** Ay, and her companion, too. I tell 
you, Gusty, there’s the same comrade spir:t 
amongst girls that there is in a ship’s com- 





pany ; and where good ones come together, 
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they make each other better. But tell me 
now of youself. What's your news?” . 

“*Not good; far from it. I believe, in- 
deed, our cause is ‘up.’ He—Pracontal I 
mean — intends to behave handsomely by 
us. There will be no severity used. In- 
deed, he means to go further; but Ill 
pee time enough for all this later on. rt 
so glad to see you again, m r dear fel- 
a that I have no mind to. think of any- 
thing else.” 

‘* How did you get rid of Cutbill? ” 

«*T haven’t got rid of him; he is on board 
there. I don’t think he means to land. I 
suspect he’ll go on with the steamer to- 
night; and he is so ashamed to show that 
he is snug in his berth all this time.” 

‘* But what does he mean by that ?” 

‘* He’s in a scrape, Jack, and had to get 
away from England to save himself from a 
per. but I'll tell you the story this eve- 
ning, —or better still, I'll make him tell 
you, if you can manage to make him come 
on shore.” 

‘*That he shall do,” said Jack.. ‘* He 
behaved like a trump to me once when I 
was in trouble ;° and I don’t forget it.” 
And so saying, he hastened on board the 
packet, and hurried below, to re-appear in 
a few minutes, holding Cutbill by col- 
lar, as though he were his prisoner. 

** Here’s the culprit,” cried Jack; ‘‘ and 
if he won’t land his luggage, he must take 
toa Montenegro rig like mine; and he'll 
become it well.” 

**There don’t collar me that fashion. 
See how the fellows are all staring at us. 
Have you no decency ? ” 

‘* Will you come quietly, then? ” 

**Yes; let them hand up my two trunks 
and my violin case. What a droll place 
this is.” : 

‘“‘There’s many a worse, I can tell you, 
than our villa yonder. If it were my own, 
I'd never ask to leave it.” 

‘Nor need you, Jack,” whispered Au- 
99 “‘T've brought back money to 

uy it; and I hope it will be our home 
this many a day.” 

‘*What’s this scrape of yours, Cutty?” 
said Jack, as | made their way home- 
ward. ‘*Whom have you been robbing 
this time, or was it forgery ? ” 

‘** Let him tell you,” said Cutbill, dog- 

dly, as he motioned with his hand towards 

usty. , 

“lt is a mixed case of robbery with 
housebreaking,” said Augustus. Pracontal 
had taken it into his head that certain pa- 
pers of great value to himself were con- 
cealed in some secret press in our house at 
Castello; and Cutbill was just as convinced 
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that there were no papers and no press, and 
that the whole was a dream or a delusion. 
He argued the case so often, that they got 
to quarrel about it.” 

‘**No, we didn’t quarrel,” broke in Cut- 
bill, sulkily ; ‘‘ we betted.” 

‘* ¥es, that is more correct. Pracontal 
was so firmly persuaded that the papers ex- 
isted that he offered three to one on it, and 
Cutbill, who likes a good thing, took it in 
hundreds.” 

**No. Iwish Ihad. It was in fifties.” 

‘* As they had no permission to make the 
search, which required to break down the 
wall, and damage a valuable fresco ——” 

‘*No. It was under the fresco, in a ped- 
estal. I'd en to make it good for 
thirty shillings,” broke in Cytbill. 

** Well, we'll not dispute that. The es- 
sential point is, that Pracontal’s scruples 
would not permit him to proceed to an act of 
depredation, but that Cutbill had more res- 
olution. He wanted to determine the 
fact.” ; 

‘* Say that he wanted to win his money, 
and you'll be nearer the mark,” interposed 
Cutbill. 

‘*Whichever way we take it, it amounts 
to this: Pracontal would not be a house- 
breaker, and Cutbill had no objections to 
become one. I cannot give you the details 
of the infraction — perhaps he will.” 

Cutbill only grunted, and the other went 
on, — ** However he obtained entrance, he 
made his way to the place indicated, smashed 
the wall, and dragged forth a box with four 
or five thick volumes, which turned out to 
be the parish registries of Portshandon for 
a very eventful period, at least a very crit- 
ical one for us, for, if the discovery loses 
Mr. Cutbill his fifty pounds, it places the 
whole estate in jeopardy.” 

‘‘ That’s the worst of it,” cried Cutbill. 
‘* My confounded meddling has done it all.” 

‘* When my lawyer came to hear what 
had occurred, aud how, he lost no time in 
taking measures to proceed against Cutbill 
for a felony ; but Master C. had got away, 
and was already hiding in Germany, ana 
our meeting on the steamboat here was a 
mere hazard. He was bound for — where 
was it, Cutbill? ” 

‘** Albania. I want to see the salt mines. 
There’s something to be done there now 
that the Turks are not sure they'll own the 
country this time twelvemonth.” 

** At all events, it’s better air than New- 
gate,” said Jack. 

‘** As you politely observe, sir, it’s better 
air than Newgate. By the way, you've 
been doing a little stroke of work as a gaol- 
bird latterly — is it jolly?” 
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‘* No; it ain’t exactly jolly; it’s too mo- 
notonous for that. And then the diet.” 

‘** Ah, there’s the rub! It’s the skilly, 
it’s the four-ounce system, I’m afraid of. 
Make it a good daily regimen, and I'll not 

uarrel with the mere confinement, nor ask 
or any extension of the time allotted to ex- 
ercise.” 

**I must say,” said Jack, ‘‘ that, for a 
very acute and ingenious gentleman, this 
same piece of burglary was about one of 
the stupidest performances I ever heard of.” 

** Not so fast, admiral, not so fast. I 
stood on a double event. I had lent Pra- 
contal a few hundreds, to be repaid by as 
many thousands if he established his claim. 
I began to repent of my investment, and 
my bet was a hedge. Do you see, old fel- 
low, if there were no books, I pocketed a 
hundred and fifty. Ifthe books turned up, 
I stood to win on the trial. You may per- 
ceive that Tom Cutbil sleeps like a weasel, 
and has always one eye open.” 

** Was it a very friendly part, then, to 
lend a man money to prosecute a clai 
against your own friend?” asked Jack. 

‘*Lord love ye, I'd do that against my 
brother. The man of business and the 
desk is one thing, the man of human feel- 
ings and affections is another. If a man 
follows any pursuit worth the name of a 
pursuit, the ardour to succeed in it will 
soon swamp his scruples; ay, and not leave 
him one jot the worse for it. Listen to me 
a minute. Did you ever practise fly-fish- 
ing? Well, ean you deny it is in principle 
as ignoble a thing as ever was called sport? 
It begins in a fraud, and it finishes with a 
cruelty; and will you tell me that your 
moral nature, or any grand thing that you 
fancy dignifies you, was impaired or stained 
when you landed that eight-pound trout on 
the grass?” 

**You forget that men are not trout, 
Master Cutbill.” 

‘* There are a good number of them gud- 
geons, I am happy to say,” cried he. 
**Give me a light for my cigar, for I am 
sick of discussion. Strange old tumble- 


down place this—might all be got for a 
song, I'd swear. What a grand spec it 
. would be to start a company to make a 


watering-place of it. ‘The Baths of Cat- 
taro, celebrated in the time of Diocletian’ 
—eh? Jack, doesn’t your mouth water at 
the thought of ‘ preliminary expenses ?’” 

**T can’t say it does. I’ve been living 
among robbers lately, and I found them 
verv dull company.” 

‘« The sailor is rude; his manners smack 
of the cockpit,” said Cutbill, nudging Au- 
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tus in the side. ‘‘Oh, dear, how I'd 
ea commission to knock this old town 
into a bathing machine.” 

‘* You'll have ample time to mature your 
project up at the villa. There, you see it 
yonder.” 

‘* And is that the British I see wav- 
ing there? Wait a moment till I master 
my emotion, and subdue the swelling feel- 
ings,of my breast.” 

**Tll tell you what, Master Cutbill,” 
said Jack, sternly, ‘‘ if you utter any stupid 
rubbish against the Union Jack, I'll be shot 
if I don’t drop you over the sea-wall for a 
ducking; and what’s more, I'll not apolo- 
gize to you when you come out.” 

‘*Outrage the second. The naval ser- 
vice is not what I remember it.” 

‘* Here come the girls,” said Augustus, 
‘*T hear Julia’s merry laugh in the wood.” 

‘*The L’Estrange girl, isn’t it?” asked 
Cutbill ; and though Jack started and turned 
almost as if to seize him, he never noticed 
the movement. 

’ awe L’Estrange,” said Augustus Bram- 
eigh. 

** Why didn’t you say she was here, and 
Td not have made any ‘ bones’ about stop- 
Ping ? I don’t know I was ever as spoony 
as I was about that girl up at Albano. 
And didn’t I work like a negro to get back 
her two thousand pounds out of that prec- 
ious coal-mine? Ay, and succeeded too. 
I hope she knows it was Tom Cutbill saved 
the ship. Maybe she’ll think I’ve come to 
claim salvage.” : 

‘* She has heard of all your good nature, 
and is very grateful to you,” said Gusty. 

‘¢ That’s right; that’s as it ought to be. 
Doing good by stealth always strikes me as 
savouring of a secret society. It’s Thuggee, 
or Fenian, or any other dark association 


‘you like.” 


‘** Tl go forward and meet them, if you'll 

rmit me,” said Augustus, and, not wait- 
ing a reply, hurried on towards the wood. 

** Look here, Master Jack,” said Cutbill, 
stopping short, and facing round in front of 
him. ‘‘If you mean as a practice to sit 
upon me on every occasion that arises, just 
please to say so.” 

‘*Nothing of the kind, man; if I did, I 
promise you once would be quite enough.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it P” 

‘* Yes, that’s it.”’ 

‘‘ Shake hands then, and let us have no 
more squabbling. If you ever find me get- 
ting into shoal-water, and likely to touch a 
sand-bank, just call out ‘stop her!’ and 
you'll see how I'll reverse my engine at 
once. It’s not in my line, the locomotives, 
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but I could drive if I was put to it, and I 
know well every good lesson a man acquires 
from the practice.” 

‘‘ What do you think of this cause of ours, 
Cutty ; how does it look to your eyes?” 

«« Just as dark as thunder! Why you go 
to trial at all next term I can’t make out. 
Pracontal’s case is as clear as noonday. 
There’s the proof of the marriage, —as 
legal a marriage as if an archbishop cele- 
brated it, and there’s the registry of birth, 
and there is, to confirm all, old Bramleigh’s 
letters. If you push on after such a show 
of danger signals as these, it is because you 
must like a smash.” 

** You'd strike then without firing a shot ?” 

“To be sure I would, if it was only to 
save the expense of the powder; besides, 
Pracontal has already declared, that if met 
by an amicable spirit on your brother’s part, 
there are no terms he would not accede to, 
to secure recognition by your family, and 
acceptance as one of you.” 

**T’m sure I don’t see why he should care 
for it.” 

“‘Nor I, for the matter of that. If there’s 
a lot in life I'd éall enviable, it would be to 
be born in a foundling hospital, and inherit 
ten thousand a year. A landed estate, and 
no relations, comes nearer to my ideas of 
Paradise than anything in Milton’s poems.” 

‘* Here they come,” cried Jack, as'a merry 
group issued from the road, and came joy- 
ously forward to meet them. 

‘**Here’s this good fellow, Tom Cutbill, 
come to spend’some days with us,” said 
Jack, as the girls advanced to greet him. 

“Isn't it kind of him?” said Cutbill. 
‘Isn't it like that disinterested good nature 
that always marks him? Of course I’m 
heartily welcome! how could it be other- 
wise? Miss Bramleigh, you do me proud. 
Miss Julia, your slave. Ah, your rever- 
ence! let’s have a shake of your devout paw. 
Now I call this as pleasant a place for a 
man to go through his sentence of transpor- 
tation as need be. Do the ladies know what 
I'm charged with?” . 

** They know nothing, they desire to know 
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nothing,” said Augustus. ‘* When we have 
dined and had our coffee, you shall make your 
own confession; and that only if you like 
it, and wish to disburden your conscience.” 

** My conscience is pretty much like my 
balance at my banker’s,— it’s a mighty 
small matter, but somehow it never troubles 
me ; and you'll see by-and-by that it doesn’t 
interfere with my appetite.” 

‘*You saw my sister at Naples, Mr. Cut- 
bill,” said Nelly ; *‘ how was she looking ?” 

** Decidedly handsome, and as haughty as 
handsome ; as an Irish friend, who was walk- 
ing with me one day her carriage ‘passed, 
observed, ‘A bow from her was the next 
thing to a black eye.’” 

“* Marion’s pride always became her,” said 
Nelly coldly. 

«It must be a comfort to her to feel she 
has a great stock of what suits her com- 
plexion.” 

*¢ And the noble viscount,” asked Jack, 
** how was he looking ? ” 

‘** As fresh as paint. The waxworks in 
the Museum seemed faded and worn after 
him. He was in an acute attack of youth 
the day I dined with him last, and I hope 
his constitution has not suffered by it.” 

‘*Stop her,” muttered Jack, with a sly 
look at Cutbill; and to the surprise of 
the others, that astute individual rejoined, 
‘* Stop her, it is.” 

‘We dine at four, I think,” said Bram- 
leigh, ‘‘and there’s just time to dress. Jack, 
take charge of Cutbill, and show him where 
he is to lodge.” , 

‘* And is it white choker and a fiddle coat ? 
Do you tell me you dress for dinner?” asked 
Cutbill. | 

“Mr. Cutbill shall do exactly as he 
pleases,” said Julia; ‘‘ we only claim a like 
privilege for ourselves.” 

**You've got it now, Tom Cutbill,” said 
he sorrowfully, ‘‘ and I hope you like it.” 

And with this they went their several 
ways; Jack alone, lingering in the garden 
in the hope to have one word with Julia ; 
but she did not return, and his ‘‘ watch on 
deck,” as he called it, was not relieved. 





Mozart: a Biographical Romance. From the 
German of Heribert Rau. (Leopoldt and Holt : 
New York.) — In this tale, which has been trans- 
lated into fairly good English by Mr. E. H. Sill, 
we find introduced the main incidents of the great 
composer’s life. It is not free from a certain te- 
diousness and sentimentality, and is sometimes 
disfigured by inflated language which, to those 
at least who are not affected by a musical furore, 
is not attractive, or even intelligible; yet on the 
whole, it is a very pleasant and readable story. 
The first part especially, which treats of Mozart’s 





childhood, we found particularly charming. It 
gives us the stories, all, we believe, perfectly au- 
thentic, of his marvellous precocity of musical 
genius, — as, for instance, how at four years old 
he composed a difficult sonata for the piano ; but 
yet contrives with considerable skill to represent 
not a phenomenon, but a genuine child, a merry, 
simple, loving, and loveable little thing. There 
were, as is well known, darker shadows on Mo- 
zart’s after life, but the author has handled his 
subject with tenderness and delicacy. 
Spectator. 











A HOUSE 


CHAPTER V. 
A LITTLE SHAKE. 


Mr. CiiTHERO was puzzled. He was an 
observant young man, and of an ambitious 
turn of mind, conceiving that it would be a 
very fine thing to becdme a solicitor in due 
process of time, a solicitor on the exact pat- 
tern of Mr. Eliot Foster, whom he held in 
much admiration and reverence, as an ex- 
ample of learning and application, and a 
model of methodical and business-like hab- 
its. But Mr. Eliot Foster had puzzled his 
deferential clerk a good deal for several 
days, and especially by a certain restless- 
ness entirely foreign to his habits. ‘It 
isn’t money that’s bothering him,’ said Mr. 
Clithero to himself one day, when he had 
gone into his employer’s private room for 
the third time since the commencement of 
business hours, and found him walking up 
and down between the narrow windows. 
* It isn’t money that’s bothering him— lucky 
for him. Shouldn’t I like to have his bal- 
ance!’ and here Mr. Clithero, who had not 
the remotest knowledge of the condition of 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s affairs, whistled with a 
sage emphasis which induced his fellow- 
clerks to look at him anxiously, and envi- 
ously to sup old Foster was taking him 
into his confidence, which was just as prob- 
able as his taking him into partnership. 
Mr. Clithero’s powers of observation were 
not altogether at fault in this instance. Mr. 
Eliot Foster had something bothering him, 
and that something was not money, at least 
it was not his own money. He was uneasy, 
in his mind, unsatisfied in his conscience, and 
vexed with himself; a very unusual combina- 
tion of sensations for the calm and self-pos- 
sessed lawyer. He had duly received an inti- 
mation that Julia Peyton’s marriage was an 
accomplished fact, but he knew no more ; he 
had no knowledge of the spirit in which Ste- 

hen Haviland’s famil had received the intel- 
igence, or whether the strong-minded plan 
she had unfolded to him for the management 
of the Havilands had achieved even an in- 
stalment of success. He found it difficult to 
realise the truth; to picture to himself 
Julia Peyton married, in an independent 
position, raised above the exigencies and 
vicissitudes which had marked her life ever 
since he had an opportunity of watching its 
troubled and turbulent course. It was dif- 
ficult, inexplicably painful to him, though 
there never had been ‘ hope,’ as the phrase 
is, for him, in his love of the haughty, ca- 
pricious, ambitious, unmanageable woman, 
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into sinning. Still, she had been of such 
moment, of such meaning, in his life, that 
he could not grow speedily reconciled to 
the knowledge that there was an end of 
that. She had valued him, certainly, for 
what he had been worth to her; but that 
was over. He had told her he had no faith 
in her having reached the termination of 
her troubles, and of the services he could 
render her; but in his heart he felt that her 
boast was well founded —felt it with keen 
mortification, and then felt ashamed of him- 
self for feeling it at all. ‘She is a woman 
who must succeed, if she only chooses to 
try,’ he thought, pondering his own weak- 
ness in attempted self-exculpation, ‘in 
making either a fool or a slave of any man. 
I wonder which she makes of Haviland; 
probably both.’ The yoke she had laid 
upon Mr. Eliot Foster was one which did 
not weigh lightly, and was not easily cast 
off. She had shaken it, and loosened it not 
a little indeed, in their last interview, but 
his neck was still bent under it. It was not 
that he grudged her elevation, her escape 
into a higher and brighter atmosphere than 
that in which his life— which, in such un- 
frequent moods as his present, he was wont 
to designate, in the strict privacy of his 
meditations, as ‘ rusty’ — was passed. No, 
he was glad to know that she was hence- 
forth to possess all she set so high a price 
upon. He wondered a little at her stan- 
dard of value; but that was all. ‘I have 
nothing to do but forget her now,’ he 
thought; ‘she has got all she wanted from 
me.? He would have been glad if that pro- 
cess of forgetting had inaugurated itself 
more decisively and progressed more speed- 
ily ; he was tired of thinking and wondering 
about her, and the image of the disowned, 
forsaken child presented itself to the law- 
yer’s mind with unpleasant pertinacity. 
‘Not but he is better with ‘poor Mary, in 
any case; she is dull and narrow, but she 
is a good woman, and will do her duty by 
him conscientiously. Still, it is such an un- 
natural thing, su¢h an unwomanly thing ; — 
one cannot blame Haviland much, of course, 
when she was willing to do it; but she 
would never have had such a proposition 
from me.’ And then Mr. Eliot Fostor, the 
last man whom anyone would have suspected 
of the exercise of his imagination in a senti- 
mental direction, fell into a reverie in which 
he pietured to himself the life on which Ju- 
lia Peyton had entered, and that which he 
had offered her and she had refused, from 
which he was aroused by the entrance of 





who had had the power to force him to sin 
against his own self-respect as no other hu- | 
man being had ever forced or beguiled him | 





Mr. Clithero, who laid some letters on the 
table, and announced Mr. Burdett. 
* How are you, Foster?’ said Mr. Bur- 
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dett heartily ; ‘ you’re not looking quite so 
right as usual. Var busy, ene “ 

* Not at all busy, just now,’ said Mr. El- 
iot Foster, shaking hands with his esteemed 
client. ‘ Quite at your service. What can 
Ido for you? Anything in the Donnington 
affair ? * 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr. Burdett, set- 
tling himself comfortably in the round-backed 
chair, which had such various occupants in 
its time. ‘I haven’t come to you, in fact, 
on business at all, at least not on law busi- 
ness. I thought, as I had a little time to 
spare, I would just drop in and ask you 
something about this marriage.’ 

‘ Marriage?’ said Mr. Ehot Foster inter- 
rogatively. 

‘Yes, Stephen Haviland’s—my wife's 
brother, you know. I suppose you have 
heard of it, haven’t you? A deuced un- 
— business for us all, I can tell you. 

o offence to your friend, Foster; but you 
cannot wonder that we don’t like Haviland’s 
marrying Miss Peyton.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, that marriage,’ said Mr. Fos- 
ter, evading the question of offence to his 
friend. ‘i know—yes, I heard of it—in 
fact from the lady herself.’ Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter rose, and arranged some of the protrud- 
ing scraps of paper in the grate with the toe 
of his boot. . 

‘ He’s taking it coolly, considering he sent 
the woman into the house,’ thought Mr. Bur- 
dett; but as he saw that the lawyer had no 
intention of speaking again until he had 
spoken, he resumed : 

‘Mrs. Burdett does not like it, and her 
sisters will be of her opinion; but, as I tell 
her, it can’t be helped, and we must all 
make the best of it. Don’t you think so, 
Foster ?’ 

*Of course I think so; what else could 
any sensible person think ?’ returned Mr. El- 
iot Foster. ‘I was not at all surprised at 
the circumstance myself. Miss Peyton is 
very handsome and very accomplished ; and 
I think I understood that Mr. Haviland has 
not long returned from India. I rather won- 
der his sisters did not anticipate such a re- 
sult from his meeting such a person as Miss 
Peyton under such circumstances; it cer- 
= did not surprise me.’ 

‘ Very likely ; but then, you see, they did 
not know what Miss Peyton was like, and 
they did not particularly care ; and they cer- 
tainly will be savage. I can answer for 
Mrs. Burdett’s feelings.’ 

‘If you can answer for Mrs. Burdett’s 
conduct, it will be more to the purpose,’ 
said Mr. Eliot Foster coolly; ‘I know 
nothing of Mr. Haviland, and I have not 
heard much; but I fancy, from what I have 
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heard, that he will not be much affected by 
any remonstrances, especially as they must 
come too late.’ 

‘No, by Jove,’ said Mr. Burdett, with a 
strongly confirmatory nod of the head; 
Haviland’s as stubborn as a mule, and as 
proud as the devil; and I am rather glad he 
said nothing till the thing was done ; for if 
he had, it would have been impossible to 
keep the women quiet, and an unpleasant 
and unwise family quarrel must have been 
the result. Ifthey can be kept from put- 
ting their wrath upon paper now, all may be 
well, and for my part, since Haviland was 
such a fool as. to at all, I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t marry to please himself in- 
stead of other people. But I thought I 
would just ask you, as Mrs. Haviland first 
heard of Miss Peyton poo you, what 

ou thought of the affair, whether you 
oets anything of her beyond what you told 
me when she applied for the situation ?’ 

‘Really,’ said Mr. Foster, ‘ I cannot tell 
you what I think of the marriage, beyond 
what everyone must think who knows Mr. 
Haviland’s wealth and position; of course 
it’s a capital match for a dependent girl 
like Miss Peyton. I don’t know Haviland, 
you see, and I do know her, and —’ 

‘And you think Haviland’s a lucky dog, 
don’t you? That’s about it, eh, Foster?’ 
and Mr. Burdett chuckled, after a fashion 
which it was particularly fortunate for him 
that his Selina was not there to observe. 

Mr. Eliot Foster smiled grimly. He did 
think Stephen Haviland a ‘lucky dog ;’ but 
he was not pleased to know that he thought 
so, and still less was he pleased that any 
third person should discern his sentiments. 

‘Mrs. Haviland is handsome, aceom- 
plished, and quite fitted by her manners and 
address to occupy any position in life,’ he 
replied, with true lapel aabienee of tone 
and glance; ‘Mrs. Burdett need not fear 
that her sister-in-law will disgrace her in - 
any way. What Mrs. Haviland gains by 
her marriage, outside money and position, 
I don’t know; but I don’t think Mr. Havi- 
land is to be pitied, however he may be 
blamed.’ 

‘Do you happen to know anything more 
of the lady than you have already told me?’ 
said Mr. Burdett, who instinctively felt 
that the other was on his . ‘*I don't 
really mind the thing a bit; as I said be- 
fore, I don’t see any reason why Haviland 
shouldn’t please himself; but of course one 
naturally feels a little curiosity about a new 
member thus suddenly imported into a fam- 
ily; and as I am really anxious to smooth 
matters over for all parties, I should like to 
know anything you can tell me.’ 
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‘I cannot add anything to what I told 
ou when Miss Peyton went to Mrs. Havi- 
and,’ replied Mr. Eliot Foster ; ‘ you heard 
all I could tell you, then; it was not very 
much, and it was not very uncommon or in- 
teresting. My own knowledge of her was 
through her father, whom I had to help pro- 
fessionally in his . difficulties, as told 
ou at the time. The chy pass had no re- 
ations here, and no friends except myself, 
and I did little for them,— indeed, I was 
never called upon to do much: they were 
of American origin, as you know.’ 

‘Yes, I remember you told me so,’ said 
Mr. Burdett. ‘ Well there’s nothing really 
to object to in all that, and I do hope the 
whole business will blow over, and nothing 
come of it.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster tried hard to look en- 
tirely unconcerned, to wear an expression 
of countenance which should signify to Mr. 
Burdett that, while he took a certain de- 
gree of friendly interest in the affair in 

uestion, as a matter of importance to his 
client, he did not feel himself personally in- 
volved, however remotely, in any of the dis- 
agreeables included. His command of feat- 
ure was considerable, but so imperfectly did 
he convey to Mr. Burdett the impression 
which he desired, that that gentleman said 
rather hastily and awkwardly : 

‘Of course you understand, Foster, that 
I don’t for a moment mean to impute any 
blame to you.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ returned Mr. Eliot Foster 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, as he twirled 
a heavy bunch of seals slowly about the 
foretinger of his right hand. 

Mr. Burdett said nothing for more than a 
minute, during which the lawyer still twirled 
the seals, and still looked at him. Then 
he said suddenly, and with fresh vehe- 
mence : 

‘ By Jove, I should like to see her!’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster released his features 
from restraint. He suffered himself to 
smile very kindly at Mr. Burdett, and said, 
not at all in his legal tone, 

‘You will not fail to admire her when 
you do see her, and I hope you will be her 
friend. Not that she is not a woman to 
hold her own anywhere, as far as I know of 
her; but still, women can always make 
things more or less unpleasant for women, 
and I should really be glad if this marriage 
should turn out well.’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said Mr. Burdett; 
I quite see what you mean, and I will do 
my best to make things smooth.’ 

‘That’s well,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster. 
‘ And now let me ask you if there’s any- 
thing at all new in the Donnington matter?’ 
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The two gentlemen then fell to the dis- 
cussion of business, and the subject of their 
previous conversation was not i 
touched upon until Mr. Burdett rose to go, 
when he said to Mr. Eliot Foster, 

‘Do you keep up any ‘correspondence 
with Miss Peyton Mee. Stephen Haviland, 
I should say ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Foster promptly ; ‘ why ?’ 

‘Only because I thought, if you did, you 
might give her a hint not to mind about the 
women ; they'll be all right after a while, and 
you might tell her —’ 

‘ That she will find a friend in you. Per- 
haps I may make an opportunity of telling her 
that and, if she’s the sensible woman I take 
her for, it will be valuable information to her. 
But I can tell you one thing poor confi- 
dently about Mrs. Stephen Haviland: I 
don’t think she’s at all likely to mind about 
the women.’ 

‘* Strong-minded, eh?’ said Mr. Burdett, 
anticipating the obnoxious phtase, which 
was not yet current. 

‘Decidedly,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster. 
Then the two shook hands and parted; and 
as Mr. Burdett took his way to the livery- 
stable where his dog-cart awaited him, he 
looked cheerful and amused. 

‘I did not get much news out of Foster,’ 
he thought; * he’s a cautious chap, to be 
sure ; but most likely he had really nothing 
more to tell. But, if I’m not very much 
mistaken, unlikely a subject as he looks, 
Foster has made a fool of himself in that 
same quarter.’ 

Mr: Burdett had a trick of using this 
slighting expression as an easy and appro- 
priate synonym for love and marriage — the 
trick was not complimentary to his Selina — 
but when out of her presence Frank had 
rather a way of being uncomplimentary to 
Selina. As he seated himself, and started 
his fast-trotting dark bay, Frank Burdett 
smiled still more broadly. ‘ Very hand- 
some and strong-minded, very accom- 
plished, and not at all likely to mind the 
women. By Jove, I think my new rela- 
tive is just the person to astonish the Hav- 
ilands !’ 


Mrs. Burdett had employed a portion of 
the time during which her husband was ab- 
sent in writing to her sister, Mrs. Marsh. 
She was a voluminous and diffuse letter- 
writer, and believed herself to be a proficient 
in the polite epistolary art, which she ac- 
cordingly held to be amongst the noblest 
exercises of the human intellect, and she 
was apt to speak of writing a ‘ good’ letter 
as an accomplishment, if not quite peculiar 
to the Havilands, at least shared by a few 
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other favoured human beings to a limited 
extent. Rapidity, except indeed of temper, 
was not Mrs. Burdett’s forte; she did not 
admire that quality. ‘Your very ready 
people, who do everything in a hurry, and 
consequently do everything’ badly,’ -were 
objects of lofty scorn to her; and Mrs. 
Burdett never concealed her sentiments. 
She was one of the rudest women in exist- 
ence, and she genuinely, veritably believed 
herself to be one of the most candid arid 
sincere. Shortly after Mr. Burdett had 
left her, she had commenced her letter to 
her sister Maria. This was certain to be a 
lengthy epistle, not only because Mrs. Bur- 
dett’s letters were always long, but because 
she had to relate and descant upon the fam- 
ily misfortune which had befallen the Havi- 
lands, and also because she was very par- 
ticular (‘ conscientious’ she called it) about 
postage, foreign postage especially. Not 
to weigh the paper to an extreme nicety, 
fill it up and cross it on all four sides, and then 
perform a feat of caligraphic ingenuity by a 
tscript under the fold, neatly and square- 

ly avoiding the seal, would have been an 
impossibility to Mrs. Burdett. On the pres- 
ent occasion she did not perform the cus- 
tomary feat; she left the fold unwritten 
upon until she could add the result of the 
evening’s conversation with Frank over the 
circumstance which she somewhat incon- 
sistently called a ‘ judgment ’— for it would 
be difficult to conceive, and it would have 
been terrible to face, Mrs. Burdett’s anger 
had she been gravely asked what ‘ judg- 
ment’ had the Havilands incurred. oO 
doubt she was secretly of opinion that Di- 
vine Providence had a favourite among 
them, and that favourite was known to man- 
kind as Selina Burdett; but she was none 
the less convinced of the general Haviland 
-privileges. Profane persons with that dan- 
gerous gift, an undisciplined sense of hu- 
mour, were in the habit of deriving some 
lamentably unwarranted amusement from 
Mrs. Burdett’s manner of observing the 
little formalities, more usual then than now, 
of recognition of the divine interference in 
mundane matters. ‘ Humanly speaking,’ or 
‘ Please God,’ or ‘ Under Providence,’ were 
phrases in very frequent use with Mrs. Bur- 
dett; and she had a comfortable, satisfied 
way of employing them, as though she was 
ulte in the divine confidence, but thought 

is little recognition graceful. She had 
dwelt at great length upon the ‘ judgment,’ 
and had commented pretty severely upon 
the ‘ time-serving spirit’ of the astute Frank 
in advising her to endure what could not be 
cured, and the ‘ miserable weakness’ which 
could recognise an excuse for Stephen in 
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this ‘ wretched. creature’s’ beauty, and had 
congratulated her sister warmly upon her 
absence from England, which rendered it 
unnecessary for her to take any notice of 
the ‘judgment.’ And she left her not-quite- 
concluded task in lightened spirits. The 
Burdetts dined out that evening, and the 
prescient Frank took care to advise his 
wife — of course suggesting that the excel- 
lent idea originated with her — that she had 
much better not let her opinion of her broth- 
er’s marriage become known to the Tem- 
plars, their entertainers ; ‘for, as you said, 
my dear,’ said Mr. Burdett, ‘they won't 
feel any curiosity if nothing in our manner 
excites it, and they can’t know unless we 
tell them.’ Being desirous of keeping up 
her consequence and that of the Havilands 
with the Templars, Selina acted on her hus- 
band’s artfully-administered advice, which 
he perceived with so much pleasure that it 
caused him to be taken ina snare. He ac- 
tually told Selina that he had seen Mr. El- 
iot Foster, had elicited nothing new from 
him concerning Stephen’s wife, but had 
formed a shrewd suspicion that the lady in 
question might have been Mrs. Eliot Fos- 
ter, had she felt so disposed. Mrs. Burdett 
accordingly filled up the ‘ fold’ of her letter 
in the following terms: ‘Frank has seen 
and questioned the unprincipled man, his 
lawyer, to whose unscrupulous recommenda- 
tion we owe the introduction of this person 
to my mother, and indirectly —I desire to 
do justice even to him — the judgment which 
has come upon us. Frank, I regret to say, 
had already insulted me by some attempt to 
excuse our poor infatuated Stephen on the 
score of this person’s beauty, and I presume 
he got avery glowing description of her 
from Mr. Foster, the lawyer. [ need hardly 
say I did not permit Ifim to dwell upon the 
subject to me, but I heard enough to fill me 
with a horrid suspicion that the judgment is 
far heavier than we at first supposed. Frank 
thinks Mr. Foster was in love with this 
person, and would have married her had 
she accepted him. Of course, this is too 
absurd, and so like Frank, who is always 
ready, just like a man, to make excuses for 
a handsome woman. I see the matter ina 
very different light; I am obliged to see it 
so. My knowledge of the world leaves me 
no choice ; and my belief is that the person 
recommended to my mother by this unprin- 
cipled man was no other than his own cast- 
off mistress. Is it reasonable, my dear 
Maria, to suppose a creature like that, earn- 
ing her bread in a dependent situation, 
would have let the chance of marrying a 
man in a decent position in life, and witha 


good business, like this Mr. Foster, slip? 
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This is, of course, confidential; may the 
full extent of the judgment that has been 
inflicted upon us remain known to you and 
to me only! As Havilands, my dear sister, 
and I trust worthy of that privilege, we 
shall know how to bear it, and to Eide it 
from the world, always so ready to exclaim, 
‘* How are the mighty fallen!”’ Here the 
resources of the ‘ fold’ came to an end, and 
Selina felt that in this family crisis she at 
least had done her duty. 

There was a provoking intelligence in the 
expression of Mrs. Burdett’s face whenever 
Frank alluded to Mr. Eliot Foster, in the 
course of the following few days, which he 
did not understand and did not like; but he 
contented himself with remarking to himself, 
apropos of the Havilands, that they were a 
wrong-headed, exasperating lot, and was 
well content that he had achieved the vic- 
tory of inducing her to write a civil letter to 
Stephen Haviland without a preliminary bat- 
tle with his Selina. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eliot Foster felt well 
om with the result of his interview with 

r. Burdett. . ‘That’sa good fellow,’ he 
thought; ‘a genuine good fellow. I never 
saw his wife, but I fancy she’s somewhat of 
a Tartar, and somewhat more of a fool. 
He will be a good friend to her, and that 
too where and when I could not be of any 
use. I told him just enough to please and 
interest him. How little Julia thought I 
should so soon have it in my power to do 
her a good turn!’ 

It was on a beautiful day in the very depth 
and heart of the summer, when the coun- 
try round Meriton was looking, as only 
English country in the woodland districts 
ever does look, almost overpoweringly rich 
in luxuriant beauty, and when her new 
home presented its most charming appear- 
ance, that Mrs. Stephen Haviland experi- 
enced the first unpleasant sensation which 
came to trouble her triumph. 

* Julia, who had strictly adhered to the re- 
solution she had taken in London, devoted 
a good deal of time every morning to Mrs, 
Haviland. The blind old lady was very 
happy in her society, and enjoyed it more in 
their changed relation to each other than she 
had at first believed possible. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law was to her all which she had been 
as her companion, and her son’s wife into 
the bargain; so that now Mrs, Haviland 
could indulge unrestrainedly, without being 
checked by any scruple as to her own egot- 
ism or the lack of interest on the part of the 
listener, in talking of her son, The topic 
must necessarily be as charming to his wife, 
as to his mother, the old lady thought; and 
if she was just a little wrong, the mis- 
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take was not of a serious character." They 
‘got on’ together admirably. Julia put 
her stre of will into the determination 
to make her mother-in-law-happy, and she 
did it. She had profited by her former re- 
lations with Mrs. Haviland, and used her 
remarkably acute preceptions to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of all the mem- 
bers of the family; but she was now so 
sure of her own position and power, that she 
felt she had nothing whatever to fear from 
them, and should probably have very little 
to do with them. Julia was not so very fond 
of hearing all the particulars of her husband’s 
childhood and boyhood as his mother su 
posed, but she preferred that topic to dis- 
courses upon Mesdames Fanshaw, Marsh, 
and Burdett; and besides, she steadily sac- 
rificed her own pleasure to that of her old 
friend. Thus Mrs. Haviland came to be- 
lieve in the existence on Julia’s part of an 
intense and absorbing devotion to Stephen, 
which completely achieved the conquest.of 
her heart, and so rapidly removed all her 
timid scruples and apprehensions, that the 
new ménage at Meriton was not a month old 
before the old lady would have found it im- 
possible to realise that the first intimation 
of her son’s intention to marry Miss Peyton 
had caused her a shock of disquiet and 
distrust. 

It was the custom of the two ladies to 
walk in the flower-garden, which had been 
such a source of pleasure formerly to Mrs. 
Haviland, every morning. The windows 
of the breakfast-room opened upon this 
garden, and the old lady would frequently 
walk there, leaning upon Julia’s arm, until 
her son made his appearance and called 
them to breakfast. They were standing 
there on the beautiful morning already re- 
ferred to, and the old lady, with a perfect- 
ly unaffected appearance of cheerfulness, 
was exercising her memory of the disposition 
and contents of the flower-beds. Julia was 
looking magnificently handsome and serene- 
ly happy as she stood in the pure morning 
air, her white dress and fluttering ribbons 
stirred, like her rich hair, by the passing 
of the scented breeze. 

‘I never liked a mixture of colours in 
flowers,’ the old lady was saying, ‘ and the 

inks and carnations in particular I liked to 
aan ape. How does the border of white 
pinks around the verbena-bed look ?’ 
eed,’ said Julia ; ‘if you 


‘Very well ind 
will sit here on the bench fora minute, I 
will go and bring you one or two of the 
white pinks.’ 

She went to the verbena-bed and 
ed a few of the flowers which formed its fra- 
grant, delicate border. As she came to- 


ther- 
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wards the place she had left, looking at the 
flowers for which she had plucked a back- 

und of geranium-leaf, she saw that her 
Fusband had joined his mother, and that he 


had a packet of letters in his hand. She | lia 


gave him a — smile, laid the little bou- 
quet on his mother’s lap, and said: 

* ‘ Are the letters delivered already? It is 
very early, isn’t it ?’ 

‘O no; it is at least an hour too soon,’ 
Stephen Haviland answered; ‘ these letters 
are from Maria and her husband. They are 
very fond. of sending them otherwise than 
through the post, whenever they can e 
it ; and I was just telling my mother that 
our old friend Hugh Gaynor has arrived at 
the vicarage, and brought these letters.’ 
Then, addressing his mother, as he gave her 
his arm and led her to the house, he contin- 
ued, ‘I shall ride over to Burnham after 
breakfast, and, if you and Julia have no ob- 
jection, ask Hugh to dine with us to-mor- 
row; it’s no good asking him to-day — of 
course he could not leave his father so soon. 
Maria says his health is all right again, and 
he wants a curacy somewhere where there’s 
plenty of poverty and wickedness — the old 
story over again. Mother, what a queer fel- 
low he is!’ 

‘A very good fellow, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Haviland ; ‘I wish, for the sake of the poor 
and the rich too, for that matter, there were 


a good many more such clergymen as Hugh 


Gaynor. How glad he will be to see you!’ 
* He will indeed,’ said Stephen; and then, 
remembering that his wife was a stranger to 
the subject of their dialogue, he turned his 
head towards her, while he placed his 
mother in her invariable seat, and said; 

‘We are talking of an old schoolfellow of 
mine, who has just come back from Naples, 
ason of the Vicar of Burnham, Mr. Gaynor. 
By the bye, Julia, I suppose as it isn’t our 
parish, and Mrs. Gaynor is an invalid, you 
don’t know them at all.’ 

Julia had taken her place at the break- 
fast-table, and was looking straight before 
her with a fixed grave expression. She did 
not look at her husband, but her colour 
changed slightly, as she said : 

‘No, [have pever seen Mr. or Mrs. Gay- 
nor, and [ did not know there was a son. 
They sent cards here, but your mother has 
not felt inclined to drive so far as Burnham.’ 

‘ Then you and I will ride over; they are 
queer old people, and I don’t care for them ; 
but now that Hugh is likely to be there for 
sometime, I must do the civil.’ 

‘ Are you and Mr. Hugh Gaynor very 
intimate P ’ 

*‘ We were, and I hope we shall be again ; 
but I have not seen him since he went to 
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his first curacy,—he would go into the 
Church, though all his family were dead 
against it; and I went out to India.’ 

_ ‘Is Mr. Gaynor a young man ?’ asked Ju- 


‘He and I are exactly the same age. My 
uncle gave his father the living of Burnham ; 
they had been friends and schoolfellows ; 
and it was the only thing I ever heard of his 

iving any one in the whole course of his 
selfish old life; and Hugh knew all this 

lace well as a boy, before I had ever seen 
it. I fancy the old man would have done 
something handsome for him, if he had not 
insisted on becoming.a parson. You think 
so, don’t you, mother ?’ ’ 

‘I have heard your father say his brother 
took a great interest in the Gaynors, my 
dear. We never knew much of them. 
There was a little unpleasantness after we 
came here —I had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘No; I'm quite sure of that,’ said 
Stephen. ‘ And it will be all right now that 
Hugh has come home. — Julia, you have 
forgotten to give me my tea.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said. Then, 
as she handed him his cup, she said, with-a 
little effort, 

‘Has Mr. Gaynor been abroad for a long 
time?’ 

‘For two years, I believe. His health 
broke down from overwork in some horri- 
ble seaport — Devonport, I think, or some 
place near it— which was a perfect sink of 

verty and vice; and they sent him to 

taly to save his life.’ 

* My daughter Maria,’ said Mrs. Haviland, 
addressing herself to Julia, ‘told me some 
time ago —indeed I think it was in the last 
letter I was able to read for myself—that 
he was very near dying at Naples, but 
when he got a little better he wanted to get 
back at once to his work. However, they 
would not let him. I daresay he will not 
stay long at Burnham.’ 

* At events,’ said Stephen, ‘we must 
see as much of him as possible in the time.’ 

More than once during this brief conver- 
sation Julia had glanced with some anxiety 
at the letters which her husband had placed 
on the table. Had he read them? Surely 
not, she thought; or, if he had, they con- 
tained nothing of an unpleasant nature. 
Anything like timidity was so unnatural to 
her, that Julia felt her nerves must indeed 
have been shaken when she could hesitate 
to ask questions she wished to ask. She 
did hesitate, however, and Stephen uncon- 
sciously came to her relief. 

‘I shall start immediately,’ -he said; 
‘ Hugh sent bis father’s groom here with the 
letters, and he says they are sure to be at 
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home all day. So I shall hand these letters 
over to you to read them to my mother.’ 
He pushed them towards her as he spoke, 
and Julia took them up. 

‘Are they from Maria?’ asked the old 
lady very placidly. A letter from Maria 
was not by any means a priceless blessing 
to Maria’s family, and in Mrs. Haviland’s 
newborn courage and condition of content 
she felt that it really did not matter much 
what Maria said about Stephen’s marriage. 
She could wait to know with perfect pa- 
tience. It could not be anything abusive, 
or Stephen would not have allowed Julia to 
see the letter. So much the better for 
every one, and especially for Maria.* 

rs. Marsh entertained certain decided 
and immutable opinions concerning the view 
which a Haviland was bound to take of for- 
eign countries, and the one, partly patron- 
ising and partly compassionate, which it 
behoved her to adopt in her letters during 
and concerning her sojourn abroad. This 
mental condition, not by any means an un- 
common one for the British female, rendered 
her letters rather amusing productions tu 
ahy one gifted with a sense of humour. 
She did not lay claim to the possession of 
such epistolary talent as Mrs. Burdett’s ; 
it was of faith among the Havilands that Se- 
lina’s letters were incomparable. Mrs. Ste- 


_ Haviland was not a stranger to Mrs. 
arsh’s style, but these particular letters in- 
terested her for more reasons than one. 
The two ladies adjourned to the 
and when the elder was seated comfortably 
onthe cushioned bench the younger’ read 


en, 


the letters to her. It was not until near 
the termination of Mrs. Marsh’s epistle, 
which contained much political wisdom, a 
little misty theology, and a lecture on Ve- 
suvius and the Bourbons, that Julia found 
any allusion to herself. Half-way down the 
last page Mrs. Marsh wrote: ‘ The last post 
has brought us Stephen’s letter. He in- 
forms us of his marriage. Such congratu- 
lation as we can offer without. knowing the 
ri we beg you to make acceptable to 
im? 


Julia read this cool phrase with an un- 
changing voice, and steadily concluded the 
letter without interposing a remark. But 
Mrs. Haviland felt and looked uncomforta- 
ble. She laid her thin, white, almost trans- 
parent, hand on her daughter-in-law’s arm, 
and said: ‘You must not mind Maria, my 
dear. She is very sensible, you know, and 
has a great deal of judgment, and she never 
takes anything for granted. You and she 
will be very good friends, especially,’ added 
the old lady after an instant’s hesitation, 
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‘if Hugh Gaynor is prepossessed in your fa- 
vour.’ 

‘Mrs. Marsh thinks very highly of Mr. 
Gaynor, then?’ asked Julia. 

‘Yes, my dear. She has mentioned him 
frequently in her letters. You don’t need 
to try to please anyone, but still I should 
be aad fH h Gaynor thought as I do.’ « 

ulia took the hand that lay upon her arm 
and kissed it tenderly. 

‘I am so happy,’ p said, — but her face, 
which her companion could not see, was 
troubled, —‘ with you and Stephen, that 
perhaps I hardly care enough for the good 
opinion of others. But if it will please you, 
and I am sure it will, I will endeavour that 
Mr. Gaynor shall give a good report of me 
to Mrs. Marsh. Would you mind my leav- 
ing you now? I have letters to write this 
morning.’ 

‘ Not in the least, my dear. I shall stay 
here quite contentedly. The scent of the 
flowers and the music in the air keep me 
company.’ 

It was with a perturbed spirit that Julia 
Haviland reéntered the house and sought 
the solitude of her dressing-room. But it 
was characteristic of her that she thought, 
as she went, of the peaceful spirit which her 
mother-in-law’s answer evinced, and won- 
dered at the patience thus wrought by expe- 
rience. 


CHAPTER VI, 
CONCERNING A CURATE. 


Tue Reverend Hugh Gaynor was a much 
more remarkable man and cleric in the time 
when Julia Haviland awaited his appear- 
ance at Meriton with an anxious and per- 
turbed spirit than he would be in the present 
day, when clerical eccentricities are numer- 
ous and various. He was considerably in 
advance of his age, which had not yet en- 
tered the ‘earnest’ epoch, and to which 
Ritualism, with all the rows therefrom aris- 
ing, was unknown. He would not have 
been accounted an Evangelical according to 
modern interpretation; he preferred the 
Gospel according to the Apostles, to the 
Gospel according to Exeter Hall; arid mus- 
cular Christianity was not in his line. In- 
deed, he was of a delicate constitution, and 
by nature rather intellectually than physi- 
cally active. Hugh Gaynor had become a 
clergyman — he had a great dislike to hear- 
ing that proceeding designated ‘ gone into 
the Church’— because he truly believed it 
was his vocation to do so. He had encoun- 
tered a good deal of opposition and endured 
much tfial in the carrying out, of his pur- 
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pose,— none keener than the certain, if 
slow, quenching of his own enthusiasm, -—— 
and disappointment in his estimate of all 
the good his zeal, industry, energy, and de- 
votion were to do. He lost heart after a 
time, but only for a time, when he had thor- 
oughly fathomed the depth of the hopeless 
stolidity, the utter spiritual incapacity, the 
mere animal perceptions, of the British ag- 
riculturist classes; when he found himse 
forced to wonder impatiently, sometimes .al- 
most articulately, and at imminent risk of 
scandalising some complacent bystander, 
whether these people had any souls to be 
saved or lost. It really did seem as if the 
one event would hardly be worth the trouble, 
so little could they be brought to understand 
the necessity or appreciate the privilege ; 
and the other—well, it seemed profane, 
even unspoken, but could it be quite just? 
so little could they be brought to understand 
anything about ‘sin, righteousness, and the 
judgment to come.’ Burnham Vicarage 
was a capital house, and the living of Burn- 
ham was a very good thing in the ecclesias- 
tical-preferment line; and Hugh Gaynor 
might have been as happy and as po i a 
young curate as any in England, besides 
being exceptionally well-off, in the employ 
of his own father, with the ‘run’ of the 
house and the gang <p well-appointed 
y as his spiritual pastor and 
old-fash- 
little 


stables, especial 
master was a parson of the goo 
ioned sort, who troubled himself ve 
about the souls of mankind, including his 
own. The Rev. Theobald Gaynor had more 
than one vexation to sustain connected with 


his ‘excessively provoking’ son. ‘Hugh 
really was unbearable; so totally unlike 
other people, and thinking himself always 
right and everybody else wrong ; just as if 
his father, who had been thirty years in the 
Church, was not likely to know what was 
best for a curate ;’ such were the comments 
of Mrs. Gaynor, a cold little woman, of a 
and not expansive mind whosefaith in 

her husband impressed the observer rather 
as the evidence of a subtle kind of egotism 
than as that of the fervent, unreasoning, 
and unreasonable affection which is always 
—- however silly. What the Rev. 
eobald thought best for a curate was, that 
he should form an estimate of his rector’s 
rr on the most moderate scale consistent 
with not getting talked about, and should 
then go and do it himself, strictly avoiding 
‘new-fangled nonsense,’ and bothering the 
people with matters which they did not un- 
derstand and did not want to understand. 
But to this moderate dnd easy standard the 
impracticable Hugh would not conform; it 
appeared that he did not wish his duties to 
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be moderate or his life to be easy ; and this 
inexplicable behaviour, ensuing on his ob- 
stinate preference for the clerical profession, 
catsed his father much annoyance. . There 
was a touch of philosophy about the Rev. 
Theobald, however, and not a little and 
quiet humour; and he exercised both in his 
contemplation of his son’s brave endeavours 
to carry-out his ideas of a clergyman’s duty, 
and especially in the direction of teaching, 
in the parish of Burnham. ‘He will find 
out the use of all that fine imagery and a 
peal to their imaginations before long’ the 
amused parent would think with satisfac- 
tion; ‘and discover that he’s not going to 
be a prophet ora reformer in his own or 
any other country ; then perhaps he'll settle 
down, and let us and himself have a quiet 
life.” He would gently quiz his son’s‘ser- 
mons, which were indeed a little flowery 
just at first, though they became plain, un- 
adorned, and hard-hitting enough after- 
wards, especially when he tried to rouse 
his bucolic parishioners to anticipations of 
the world to come. 

‘ You won't find it easy to frighten them, 
my dear boy,’ the rector would say; ‘ Bo- 
guey won't do it; and as to the other thing — 
now, do you really think ‘‘a land of pure 
delight, where saints immortal reign,” 
means anything at all, or anything pleasant, 
to Clarke and Jackson and Miller? A land 
running with beer and gin, where pipes and 
tobacco don’t cost anything, and there’s an 
unfailing good market for their pigs, would 
be their notion of heaven, if you could get 
them to tell you the truth, or to have any 
notion at all on the subject; but they have 
not. There have you been — —a 
very mn sermon indeed; I don’t know 
that 1 ever heard anything prettier or more 
incomprehensible to the audience, and 
rather too long — about the likeness of the 
kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard- 
seed, and its growing up into a tree, and 
the fowls of the air sheltering under its 
branches. I wonder what Tom Locke and 
his wife Sukey thought about all that, if 
they happened to take their minds off the 
dinner for a minute or two. My dear boy, 
mustard-seed doés not grow at that rate 
here ; it is invariably associated in the Brit- 
ish mind with cress; the tree isn’t known 
in Hampshire ; and if your pet section of 
the congregation went home with any no- 
tions at all in their heads, depend upon it 
they were compounded of the magic bean- 
stalk of fiction and the familiar hen-roosts 
of their domestic life.’ 

So there was discomfiture on every side 
for Hugh Gaynor; and being ane and 
impatient he did not wait to think whether 
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the sturdiest and worthiest of battles might 
not be fought by his staying in the midst of 
the discomfiture and discouragement, and 
fighting them. He had almost every quali- 
fication of a faithful soldier and servant 
under the banner of his enlistment, except 
patience. He acquired that afterwards, and 
was patient, not only with others, but with 
himself — much more difficult to a finely 
strung conscience ; but not until he had en- 
countered difficulties in comparison with 
which the obtuseness of a Burnham congre- 
gation was slight indeed. 
. Whatever grief the parting between the 
father and son may have occasioned them 
respectively, when Hugh Gaynor finally 
made up his mind to go to Devonport, and 
try whether the cure of souls in that place 
would be more satisfactory than the process 
had proved in the prosperous district of 
Burnham, the rector and curate did not re- 
t the termination of their mutual relation. 
ugh made an exchange by which all parties 
benefited. Mr. Collins, the curate who re- 
placed him at Burnham, was a young man 
of no particular views, and of harmless 
character, who rode well, had a t taste 
for fly-fishing, and made himself invaluable 
to Mrs. Gaynor in the manufacture of her 
currant, gooseberry, and elder wine. The 
arishioners liked Mr. Collins. ‘ Bless’ee, 
e don’t worry us, not he; and he’s as 
punctual in h’s sermonts as if he were a 
watchin’ the clock for his own dinner ; and 
reaches beautiful.’ Such was Sukey 
ke’s comment after Mr. Collins had 
been six weeks in the parish. ‘It were 
about King David last Sunday, which wrote 
** With one consent let all the earth.” I 
daresay as it ain’t in your Prayer-book, you 
not bein’ church, Mrs. Weedle, and a ewe- 
lamb; but my Tom says as he doesn’t hoid 
with people like that bein’ up to such dirty 
tricks.’ The rector liked’ Mr. Collins’s so- 


ciety better than his son’s, and the new cu- 
rate amused him almost as much as the old 
one had done. 

Stephen Haviland had entered on the ac- 
tive scenes of his life a little later than the 
time at which _— Gaynor had gone forth 


in high hope and strong confidence, des- 
tined to be carefully sifted of the adulterat- 
ing ingredient of self, to do battle with 
darkness and ignorance and vice, to uproot 
sin and assuage sorrow, putting it to profit- 
able uses. The young men, who had been 

laymates in childhood, schoolmates in boy- 
ay and friends in early manhood, were 
as dissimilar in character as in personal ap- 
pearance ; and the dreams, ambitions, and 
desired rewards of the one were wholly un- 
intelligible to the other. Stephen Haviland 
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was essentially a worldly, Hugh Gaynor 
was emphatically an unworldly, man. Nev- 
ertheless, their companions had been 
very close, and their friendship very real. 
They had lost sight of each other of late, as 
men do; their projected correspondence 
had come to an end, like all similar projects, 
only a little sooner, in consequence of the 
difference between them; such a difference 
always comes out so much more strongly in 
letter-writing than in personal intercourse. 
It remained now to be seen whether the for- 
mer intimacy would naturally renew itself, 
or whether the widely varying experience 
of the two men, since their roads in life 
had been sundered so far, would operate in 
rendering such intimacy distasteful and im- 
possible. 

Hugh Gaynor had worked hard and 
striven bravely for the realisation of his 
ideal amid the busy and squalid crowd of 
the seaport town to which he had gone, and 
though he was not much nearer to his ob- 
ject there than among the stolid soulless 
inhabitants of Burnham, he worked with 
more heart and suffered less distourage- 
ment. The le were very vicious and 
very dark, but they were not so intensely 
stupid, so impervious, so thoroughly satisfied 
with themselves. And ‘then they were 
much poorer; for Burnham was a well-to- 
do unprogressive place, where nobody was 
oppressively rich, and very few were dis- 
tressingly poor; and in this respect had dis- 
concerted Hugh Gaynor materially. He 
had nothing to complain of in that respect 
at Devonport; his most active, far-reach- 
ing, and inexhaustible charity and the larg- 
est resources would have found engrossi 
occupation there. Hugh Gaynor worke 
away among the people with all his heart 
and all his energies, and had a fair amount 
of satisfaction in his work, if not in its re- 
sults, when his health suddenly broke 
down. His father thought he had better 
come home and have some hunting. His 
mother thought he had better come home and 
have nice wholesome dinners; she was sure 
he lived ‘down there’ on nasty messes 
cooked anyhow: and hoped he would not 
try to be so much better than his neighbours 
for the future. Hugh himself thought he 
had better remain at his post until his guard 
should be relieved by command, and he 
should be summoned to report himself at 
head-quarters ; but he acted on medical ad- 
vice, which sent him abroad, and kept him 
there. He carried with him to Italy no 
worse ailment than delicacy of the chest and 
some exhaustion of the nerves. He had 
outlived the morbid sensitiveness of feeling 





which had made it intolerable to him to do 
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the duties of his position without seeing 
their fruits; he had learned to be patient ; 
and if he had had a twinge of pain at the 
heart from another cause, it was not ve 
severe or lasting. In the days of Hi 
Gaynor’s early manhood, marriage was in- 
cluded in the whole duty of man by much 
more general consent than at present. Its 
being excluded from the whole duty of cu- 
rates was an idea from the contemplation 
of which society would have shrunk back 
alarmed. Hugh had been speculated in 
pretty freely by the young ladies in the pre- 
cincts of Burnham; and as he was an ex- 
— curate, being the only son of a 
tolerably rich man, not without the appro- 
bation and aid of their mothers. But in 
vain. He had never shown any tendency 
to capitulation, and his departure to Dev- 
onport raised the siege. 

ft was in that unpromising locality that 
Hugh Gaynor learned to love. No one 
knew much about the story. It was an old 
story now, euded and done with—had 
been an old story for some years when 
Hugh’s health broke down; so that unless 
that collapse should be sentimentally re- 
garded as the long-deferred execution of a 
sentence passed without hope or appeal, he 
was not a ‘blighted being.’ The girl he 
had loved was very beautiful and very wil- 


ful, and altogether one who, his conscience 
told him, would not have helped him, but 


hindered him. He knew he had had a 
lucky escape when she refused him; he 
knew she would have been an obstacle to 
him always, as she was a temptation then ; 
but he loved her; and the rejection which 
she unhesitatingly intlicted upon him gave 
him pain which he really did as un- 
bearable for a time. But he soon began to 
bear it very well, and long before he re- 
turned to England could think of it as good 
for him, and for the people to be intrusted 
to his care. He felt quite sure, but not 
with a morbid, or a spiteful, or a repinin 
certainty, that he should never marry; an 
considering the degree of suffering from 
which such a conviction ordinarily arises, he 
had escaped with a mercifully small share. 
Heart-whole and faney-free Hugh Gaynor 
returned to England, longing only for the 
care and the strife and the toil of the life of 
a clergyman, whose calling is not a pro- 
fession but a vocation. 

‘I have been away much longer than I 
intended,’ said Stephen Haviland to his 
wife, on his return from Burnham Vicar- 
age. He had met Julia near the park-gate, 
had dismounted, and was now standing be- 
side her, while she patted his horse’s head, 
and got over a slight feeling of embarrass- 
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ment by coaxing the animal, which was a 
"ell dibaepenpast joatmmdbacction & 

‘I did note. uu much sooner, dear,’ 
she replied. When one meets an old 
friend, there’s so much to say and to hear, 
and the vicarage is a long way off.’ 

‘Yes, we did a great deal of talking, old 
Hugh and 1; I hope you will like him, Julia. 
I don’t hope he will appreciate you; | know 
him too well to only hope about that.’ 

Julia smiled at her husband’s pretty 
speech, and they walked on; Stephen lead- 
ing his horse, talking of the little events of 
the day—of Mrs. Haviland, of the Gay- 
nors, of Hugh’s life at home and abroad, 
—of anything and everything, but espec- 
ially—for they were still lovers, still in 
the time of roses—of themselves. They 
did not talk of Mrs. Marsh’s letter. Julia 
had determined she would not, unless Ste- 
phen did; and Stephen had forgotten its 
existence. So thorough was his wife’s tri- 
umph, that he, the chief of the Havilands, 
had actually arrived at being quite indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of a Haviland. To be 
sure, Maria was not Fanny or Selina, she 
was only Maria; still it was very signifi- 
cant. When they reached the house, Ste- 
phen left Julia standing by the wide flat 
steps before the principal entrance, and 
turned off towards the stables. Just as 
he was going she asked him: 

‘What hour did you name for Mr. Gay- 
nor’s coming to-morrow, if he is to come ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Stephen, ‘he’s coming; 
he said he would come over immediately 
after lunch, which is at two o’clock at Burn- 
ham.’ 

‘Just our time,’ said Julia. ‘If I take 
our mother for a drive as usual, we shall 
out when he comes; but that won’t mat- 
ter if you are here. Your mother must not 
lose her drive.’ 

‘On no account,’ assented Stephen. ‘I 
shall not go outside the park.’ . 

Mrs. Haviland did not lose her drive on 
the following day, but she did not take it 
after her accustomed fashion. Julia had 
so bad a headache at luncheon, and looked 
so tired and pale, that Stephen, who did 
not like anybody to be ill, on the score 
of general boredom, and was not scrupulous 
about showing his impatience, was decidedly 
cross about it. But Julia took no notice, 
made no effort, merely sat there, and looked 
pale; and when her husband said the air 
would do her good, she said decisively that 
she could not venture to go out—she 
would give her place in the pony-carriage 
to Stephen for that day: he should be his 
mother’s charioteer. The old lady was 
pleased; and as Stephen’s ill-humour did 
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not happen to be serious or deep-seated 
just then, he agreed. The arrangement 
was easily made, and Julia went to the 
door to see them start. She leaned her 
forehead on her hand ds she stood looking 
_ at her husband, and he said pettishly : 

*You had better go and lie down; we 
sha’n’t be ty long ; and if Gaynor comes, 
he can amuse himself by himself.’ 


Julia nodded, and they drove off. But 
it appeared that the nod did not mean ac- 
quiescence, for she went to the small draw- 
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ing-room at the end of the suite ; and when, 
within a quarter of an hour, ‘ Mr. Gaynor’ 
was announced, the servant found his mis- 
tress arranging some flower-pots on a stand 
in the conservatory. The visitor was dis- 
tinctly announced, and entered the room 
with rather an r step; but Julia’s face 
was turned from the door, and she did not 
move until the servant went away; then 
she turned suddenly, and confronted her 
visitor with a warning finger on her lip. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EVERLASTING NOW. 
IL 


Ever.astine Now, 
. How beautiful art thou ! 
Through the ferny greenwood dells, 
When the oaks were golden, 
Hyacinths rang their bonny bells, 
A tune of music olden ; 
Sorrow and care had swept away, 
That melody so light and gay : 
Why did it wake once more that day? 
I do not know. But once again, 
Thoughts long dead and buried, 
Shook their wings, a sunny train, 
And o’er my spirit wearied 
Poured a fresh and childish song, 
One I had forgotten long, 
Nay, not one, a flock, a throng. 


Il. 


Everlasting Now, 
How wonderful art thou ! 
In a dingy, noisy street, 
A pure, white lilac growing, 
Showered down odours to my feet, 
And mingled with their flowing, 
Sounds and sights of long ago, 
Roses which have ceased to blow, 
Winters of forgotten snow. 
Stranger faces passing by, 
Saw I then no longer, 
Visions of the inner eye 
« Ever are the stronger : 
Came a face quite close to me, 
One I here no longer see, 
Smiled, and vanished suddenly. 
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Everlasting Now, 
How terrible art thou ! 
Wandering by the river’s side, 
When the sun was setting, 
Whispers came from far and wide, 
‘There is no forgetting, 
Past is present, Now is vast, 
What is future will be past, 
All will be but Now at last.’ 
Then there,shot a keen regret, 
For a harsh word spoken, 
Glistening still with tear-drops wet, 
Love’s fair floweret broken, 
Years long past had seen that ‘wrong, 
But of bitter thoughts a throng 
Sprang to life all fresh and strong. 


Iv. 


Everlasting Now, 
How bitter-sweet art thou ! 
Soul ! who never can forget, 
Thou must live for ever ! 
Eyes ! with tears of penance wet, 
Ye must wake for ever ! 
Canst thou face the Eternal Now? 
Or, as mortal things laid low, 
Dost thou crave an end? Not so! 
Thou ! who wakest memory’s ear, 
By such subtle blending 
Of the present and the near, 
With the life unending, 
Tune us to that perfect key, 
Giving life its unity, 
Life, which hides itself in Thee ! 
A. F.C. K. 
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From The Spectator, 
CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Few phenomena are more remarkable, 
yet few have been less remarked, than the 
degree in which material civilization, — the 
progress of mankind in all those contriv- 
ances which oil the wheels and promote the 
comfort of daily life, —has been concen- 
trated into the last half-century. It is not 
much to say that in these respects more has 
been done, richer and more prolific discov- 
eries have been made, grander achievements 
have been realized, in the course of the 
fifty years of our own life-time than in all 
the previous life-time of the race, since 
states, nations, and politics, such as history 
makes us acquainted with, have had their 
being. In some points, no doubt, the op- 
posite of this is true. In speculative philos- 
ophy, in poetry, in the arts of sculpture and 

ainting, in the perfection and niceties of 
anguage, we can scarcely be said to have 
made any advance for upwards of two thou- 
sand years. Probably no instrument of 
thought and expression has been or ever 
will be more perfect than Greek or Sanscrit ; 
no poet will surpass Homer or Sophocles ; 
no thinker dive deeper than Plato or Pythag- 
oras; no sculptor produce more glorious 
marble conceptions than Phidias or Praxit- 
eles. It may well be that David, and Con- 
fucius, and Pericles were clothed as richly 
and comfortably as George III. or Louis 
XVIII., and far more becomingly. There 
is every reason to believe that the dwellings 
of the rich and great among the Romans, 
Greeks, and Babylonians were as luxurious 
and well appointed as our own, as well as 
incomparably more gorgeous and enduring. 
It is certain that the palaces belonging to 
the nobles and monarchs of the Middle 
Ages, —to say nothing of abbeys, minsters, 
and temples, — were in nearly all respects 
equal to those erected in the present day, 
and in some important points far superior. 
But in how many other equally significant 
and valuable particulars has the progress of 
the world been not only concentrated into 
these latter days, but singularly spasmodic 
in its previous march ! 

Take two of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of all time, both of comparatively 
modern date, — gunpowder and printing. 
One is four, the other five, centuries old. 
How infinitesimal the difference between 
the firearms of the year 1400 and the year 
1800! The ‘‘ Brown Bess,” the field guns, 
and the carronades with which Nelson and 


Wellington and Napoleon won their victo- | 


ries when we were young, were superior in 
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little except readiness to the matchlocks 
and the cannon with which the Barons of 
the Middle Ages fought out. their contests, 
as soon as they had discarded the bows and 
arrows which sufficed for mankind from 
the days of Thermopyle, and earlier, to the 
days of Agincourt, and later. But now 
contrast the progress since 1840 with the 
progress of the previous five hundred years. 
ompare the needle gun of Sadowa, or the 

Chassepot rifle of Mentana, or the Enfield 
of our own troops, or even the Minié of Ink- 
erman, with the common musket which the 
veteran pedants of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Army could scarcely be persuaded to dis- 
card. Compare the Armstrong, the Blakes- 
ley, or the Whitworth ordnance of to-day, 
—with their almost boundless calibre, their 
terrible projectiles, their marvellous precis- 
ion, and their three-mile range, — with the 
round shot or shell fired from the field pieces 
which battered Badajoz and St. Sebastian. 
It is probable that within fifty years from’ 
the first application of gunpowder to war, 
the destructive power of the fire-arms then 
invented was nearly as great as that of those 
used in the reign of Napoleon. It is prob- 
able that we are now within far less than 
fifty years of the furthest point to which the 
conditions of matter will permit that destruc- 
tive power to be carried. 

Then as to printing. The books printed 
within five-and-twenty years after the first 
use of movable types were as clear, as per- 
fect, as beautiful specimens of typography 
as any that were produced five-and-twenty 
years ago. A little more rapidity and a 

at deal more cheapness make up, per- 
aps, the sum-total of the improvements in 
the typographic art between the time of 
Caxton and the time of Spottiswoode. But 
within the memory of those still young the 
wonderful art of rapid stereotyping has been 
introduced ; and to this alone it is owing 
that newspapers are able to supply the de- 
mands of their hundred thousand readers. 
It would be of course impossible to compose 
more than one set of types within the ve 
few hours allowed for the supply of eac 
day’s demand. It would be equally impos- 
sible to print off from that one set more 
than an eighth or a tenth part of the num- 
ber of copies which the leading papers are 
required to furnish within three or four 
hours. But by casting from the first com- 
posed types as soon as completed, any num- 
ber of fac-simile blocks can be produced, 
and from these, by the help of circular ma- 
chines, an indefinite number of impressions 
can be struck off in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. Twelve thousand 
copies an hour, and even more, can, we be- 
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lieve, be easily produced by each machine. 
The multiplication thus renflered feasible is 
practically almost unlimited. 

But it is in the three momentous matters 
of light, locomotion, and communication 
that the progress effected in this generation 
contrasts most surprisingly with the ag, 
gate of the progress effected in all previous 
— put together since the earliest 

wn of authentic history. The lamps and 
torches which illuminated Belshazzar’s feast 
were probably just as brilliant, and framed 
out of nearly the same materials, as those 
which shone upon the splendid fétes of Ver- 
sailles when Marie Antoinette presided over 
them, or those of the Tuileries during the 
Imperial magnificence of the First Napo- 
leon. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, 
lighted the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles alike in the eighteenth century before 
Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
Christ. ‘There was little difference, except 
in finish of workmanship and elegance of 
design — little, if any, advance, we mean, 
in the illuminating power, or in the source 
whence that power was drawn — between 
the lamps used in the days of the Pyramids, 
the days of the Coliseum, and the days of 
Kensington Palace. Fifty years ago, that 
is, we burnt the same articles, and got about 
the same amount of light from them, as we 
did five thousand years ago. Now, we use 
gas of which each burner is equal to fifteen 
or twenty candles; and when we wish for 
more can have recourse to the electric light 
or analogous inventions, which are fifty-fold 
more brilliant and far-reaching than even 
the best gas. The streets of cities, which 
from the days of Pharaoh to those of Vol- 
taire were dim and gloomy, even where not 
wholly unlighted, now blaze everywhere 
(except in London) with something of the 
brilliancy of moonlight. In a word, all the 
advance that has been made in these respects 
has been made since many of us were chil- 
dren. We remember light as it was in the 
days of Solomon, we see it as Drummond 
and Faraday have made it. 

The same thing may be said of locomo- 
tion. Nimrod and Noah travelled just in 
the same way, and just at the same rate, as 
Thomas Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk. The chariots of the ‘Olympic 
Games went just as fast as the chariots that 
conveyed our nobles to the Derby, ‘in our 
hot youth, when George the Third was 
King.” When Abraham wanted to send a 
message to Lot he despatched a man on 
horseback, who galloped twelve miles an 
hour. When our fathers wanted to send a 
message to their nephews, they could do no 


better, and go no quicker. When we were | ¢ 
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young, if we wished to travel from London 
to Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky 
if we could ave eight miles an hour, — 
just as Robert Bruce might have done. 
Now, in our old ‘age, we feel ourselves ag- 
— if we do not average forty miles. 
iverything that has been done in this line 
since the world began, — everything, per- 
haps, that the capacities of matter and the 
conditions of the human frame will ever al- 
low to be done, has been done since we were 
boys. The same at sea. Probably, when 
the wind was favourable, Ulysses, who was 
a bold and skilful-navigator, sailed as fast 
as a Dutch merchantman of the year 1800, 
nearly as fast at times as an American yacht 
or clipper of our fathers’ day. Now, we 
steam twelve and fifteen miles an hour with 
wonderful regularity, whether wind and tide 
be favourable or not ; —nor is it likely that 
we shall ever be able to go much faster. 
But the progress in the means of communi- 
cation is the most remarkable of all. In 
this respect Mr. Pitt was no better off than 
Pericles or Agamemnon. If Ruth had 
wished to write to Naomi, or David to send 
a word of. love to Jonathan when he was a 
hundred miles away, they could ‘not possibly 
have done it under twelve hours. Nor could 
we to our own friends thirty years ago. In 
1867 the humblest citizen of Great Britain 
can send such a message, not a hundred 
miles, but a thousand, in twelve minutes. 


From The Spectator. 
DANTE’S INFERNO.* 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Parsons 
published a translation of the first ten can- 
tos of Dante’s Inferno. That work lies be- 
fore us now, together with this complete 
version of the ‘first canticle of the Divine 
Comedy.” Compdring the two books, we 
do not find a very great difference between 
them. The plan with which Mr. Parsons 
started as a translator has been adhered to 
through the course of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. There has been a growth during this 
time, and assiduous study has elicited new 
meanings, while labour has given a new pol- 
ish to many lines. But in celebrating his 
silver wedding with the Divine Comedy Mr. 
Parsons can boast that he has been always 
faithful to his first love. His freedom in de- 
parting from the actual words and actual 
hrases of the original will, no doubt, shock 
(ir. Longfellow. It was said in the notes 


* The First Canticle, Inferno, of the Divine Com- 


edy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Thomas 
William Parsons. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra, and 
0. 
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to the former work that “it is questionable 
how far this mole-counting is required of an 
artist. Perhaps the strict adherence to the 
triple jingle is about as important to the 
truth of the likeness as the petty care taken 
by many translators to tie themselves to the 
precise number of lines found in the origi- 
nal, and to show by marginal figures that 
they are mathematically faithful.” When 
this was written Mr. Pistade could not 
guess that in the interval between the ap- 
pearance of his two translations, the chief 
poet of his country would fall into the very 
error whitch he had avoided and exposed. 
We cannot but think that Mr. Parsons has 
done more than any other translator to make 
his countrymen acquainted with Dante. 
Other versions may reproduce the exact 
lines and the exact words, and may suc- 
ceed better in catching the rugged archaic 
effect of the ancient poem. But Mr. Par- 
sons’ translation is made to be read. It is 
almost impossible to appreciate Dante un- 
til one has such a familiarity with his lan- 
guage as to read it fluently. One cannot 
spell out one’s admiration, or let it dawn 
upon one gradually with the help of gram- 
mar and dictionary. Yet most translations 
seem to be made for the purpose of recall- 
ing our first difficulties. We do not say that 
fidelity is a fault, or that Pope’s Homer is 
the truest model. We admit, too, that Mr. 
Parsons has occasionally softened down a 
phrase of rough grandeur, and filed away 
the knotted surface of the rock in search of 
inappropriate smoothness. But, taking his 
work for all in all, we consider it most suc- 
cessful. We have read it through with a 
pleasure which we seldom expect to feel in 
» the case of a translation. There are passa- 
ges in it that disappoint us, and lines that 
are faulty either in Son orin meaning. But 
some of the descriptions are brought out as 
vividly as if Dante himself had superintended 
the translation, and in these cases the slight 
departure from the original words makes us 
see more clearly the original picture, 

The metre chosen ey arsons is the 
rhymed quatrain, ‘‘ the stanza of Gray and 
Dryden,” of the Elegy and the Annus Mira- 
bilis. In his hands this metre moves with a 
supple ease that sometimes rises into a cu- 
rious felicity. We do not care to give our 
readers specimens of. good single lines, 
though we might pick out many. The 
translations of the story of Francesca da 
Rimini, of the story of Ugolino, of the ar- 
rival of the angel at the gate of the city of 
’ Dis, of the comparison of the pool of Mal- 
ebolge to pitch boiling in the arsenal of Ven- 
ice, of the flight of Geryon with Dante and 
Virgil on his back, are among the most fa- 
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vourable instances of Mr. Parsons’ manner, 
and we hope to find room for some of them. 
Yet even these are not free from the faults 
to which we have alluded. At the end of 
the story of Francesca, Mr. Parsons con- 
denses the four simple and infinitely touch- 
ing lines of the original into two which are 
comparatively nerveless and conventional. 
Dante has it: — 


** Mentre che l’uno spirto questo disse 
L’altro piangeva si che di pietade 
Io venni meno come s’io morisse, 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade,”’ 


Mr. Parsons merely says : — 


** She stopped; 
Meanwhile he moaned so that compassion took 
My sense away, and like a corse I dropped.’’ 


There is nothing here of the piteous wailing 
which seems to run through the whole nar- 
rative, and which at last has such an effect 
on the poet that we feel him faint away, and 
hear him drop like a dead body. Other - 
places where Mr. Parsons has weakened the 
original occur in the rendering of the in- 
scription over the gate of Hell, in the judg- 
ment passed by Virgil on those who were 
hateful alike to God and his enemies, in the 
meeting with the three beasts in the wood, 
and in Chiron’s remark upon the living 
Dante. 


** Power, Love, and Wisdom— heavenly, first, 
most high, 
Created me,’’ 


is a very cramped version of 


‘* Fecemi la divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza, e’1 primo Amore.’’ 


So, too, we have only to compare the follow- 
ing quatrain with Dante’s triplet, in order 
to see that Mr. Parsons is not as felicitous 
as usual in a place which demands the very 
greatest effort : — 


*¢ The world their hateful memory doth contemn; 
Mercy herself would scorn for them to plead; 
Justice disdains them—we’ll not speak of 
them: 
Give them a glance, one only, and proceed.’’ 


*¢ Fama di lor il mondo esser non lassa: 
Misericordia, e Giustizia gli sdegna, 
Non ragionar di lor, ma guarda, e passa,’’ 


Again, the lion, in Mr. Parsons’ version, 
seems to shake the air, a phrase which has 
‘been used so often as to be worse than hack- 
neyed, and which, moreover, does not re- 
produce the sort of shrinking dread in the 
air itself that Dante must have had in view 
when he wrote ‘‘si che parea che l’aer ne 
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temesse.” This too metaphorical shaking is 
repeated more appropriately when Mr. Par- 
sons makes Chiron say ‘‘the one behind in 
walking shakes the road.” In the original, 
Chiron’s wonder is more naive and much 
more forcible. He remarks that the living 
man moves whatever he touches. 

Mr. Parsons must not think that we are 
hypercritical in a these small de- 
fects. We wish to give him all the’ praise he 
deserves, and to encourage him to persevere 
in his translation of the Divine Comedy. 
Our readers will best judge of his success 
by comparing these few extracts with the 
original, or with any other translation. 
First, let us take the passage of the angel 
over the Stygian pool in the ninth canto ; — 


** As frogs before their enemy, the snake, 
Quick scattering through the pool in timid 
shoals, 
On the dank ooze a huddling cluster make, 
Flying from one who passed the Stygian bog, 
With feet unmoistened by the sludgy wave; 
Oft from his face his left hand brushed the fog 
Whose weight alone, it seemed, annoyance 
gave. 
At once the messenger of Heaven I kenned, 
And toward my master turned, who made a 


sign 
That hushed I should remain and lowly bend. 


Ah me, how full he looked of scorn divine !’’ 


As a companion picture to this we select 
the descent of Geryon in the seventeenth 
canto : — 


** Like a small vessel from its moorage went 
That monster, backing, backing, from the 

brink. 

And when he found that he could freely wheel, 
He turned about his outstretched tail to where 
His breast had been, moving it like an eel, 

And with his great paws gathered in the air.’’ 


If there are not other passages which bear 
quotation as well as these, it is rather be- 
cause Mr. Parsons maintains an easy regu- 
lar level, than on account of fmipeedetione 
in his style. We should scarcely do him 
justice if we were to pick out more frag- 
ments from a translation which ought to be 
judged as a whole. It is true that we have 
not taken exception to all his faults. We 
might fairly have observed that fidelity has 
sometimes been sacrificed to a rhyme, and 
that disputed meanings have been treated 
with an utter disregard of all interpreters. 
In one place at least the old version has 
been altered without being bettered. ‘‘ L’aer 
perso” is more aptly translated ‘ lurid” 
than ‘‘crimson air.” In the old version the 
curious line at the beginning of canto seven, 
**Pape Satan, pape Satan, aleppe!” was 
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rendered, ‘‘ Here Satan, Alpha! Prince and 
Pontiff, here!” It now wears the more 
doubtful look of, ‘‘ Ho, Satan! Popes—more 
Popes —head Satan! here!” We do not 
pretend to suggest a true meaning for the 
phrase, which baffles all the commentators, 
nor do we take the phrase heard by Benven- 
uto Cellini in the French Courts as settling 
the dispute. But the demand for more Popes 
coming from Plutus does not seem happy. 
There were enough already under his spe- 
cial protection. One more complaint and 
we have done. Why has not Mr. Parsons 
reprinted the noble lines on a bust‘of Dante 
that formed a prelude to the earlier transla- 
tion? We shall not be so chary of our 
space, and we will set him a better exam- 
ple: — 


** See,from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn abide; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


’ Faithful if this wan image be, 
No dream his life was — but a fight; 
Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 
To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heav’nly light, 
In circles of eternal flame? 


The lips, as Cumae’s cavern close, 

The cheeks, with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade; 

Where as the Benedictine laid 

His palm upon the pilgrim guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 

The convent’s charity was rest. 


O time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou; 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now; 

Before his name the nations bow : 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind.”’ 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ORIGIN OF THE HEBREW: 


WITH SPECIMENS OF A NEW TRANSLATION 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


OF 


BY CHRISTIAN A. RASSAM, HER MAJESTY’S VICE- 
» CONSUL AT MOSUL. 


AFTER a life-long study of the Hebrew 
Bible, I have discovered that the langua, 
called ‘‘ Hebrew” is only a dialect of the 
Arabic—a dialect in use amongst those 
tribes dwelling between Jordan, Red Sea, 
and Egypt, and in the latter days Hemyar, 
Hudhail, and Benitameem. There were 
some other tribes in their vicinity called 
Hijas, Badiya, Najed, and Yemen, the dia- 
lect of which is very like that of the first 
three, except for some changes which I will 
show. One is substituting one letter for 
another, for instance, J for m or n, and vice 
versa. 

Three tribes use salah to forgive, whilst 
Hijas used samah for to forgive, using salah 
to express arms or war implements. 

They also substitute d for t, and vice 
versa. For instance, three tribes use kudd, 


extract of marjoram, and the Hijas kutt, 
using kudd for a small waist. 

They also transpose words ; for instance, 
‘three tribes use nahush for serpent, and 


Hijas hanash, using nahush for copper, &c. 

Three tribes use musur to send, and Hijas 
rusul, using musur for to milk sheep, village, 
clay, &¢. 

Three tribes use shabar to drink, and Hijas 
sharab, using shabar for to measure. 

Three tribes use ajaf, to weed, and Hijas 
jaaf, using ajaf for to become lean. 

Three tribes use samar to practise, and 
Hijas maras, using samar for white, black, 
grain, millet, water, wilderness, victory, &c. 

Three tribes use kharad to slaughter, and 
Hijas radakh, using kharad for silence, &c. 

Three tribes use rakah for ointment, and 
Hijas rahak, ysing rakah for merchandise, 
gain, &e. 

The reason why the Bible was so ill trans- 
lated by the Jews seems to be that during 
their vicissitudes, wanderings, and captivi- 
ties they must have lost a good deal of their 
original dialect; for when Ptolomy Phila- 
delphus, in establishing the famous library 
of Alexandria, caused to be made the trans- 
lation called the Septuagint, he sent to Eli- 
azer, high priest of Jerusalem, for transla- 
tors. Eliazer chose seventy-two learned 
Jews from each tribe, and sent them to 
Ptolomey. They translated the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek, and because of the change 
that had taken place in their dialect they did 
not understand the Hebrew properly, thus 
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making the Greek Septuagint imperfect. 
The Jone by the end of Rhett capivity ut 
necessarily have made quite a distinct dia- 
lect of their own, and their original dialect 
must have been that of the three tribes 
aforementioned, because Abraham was a 
native of Worka, or Ur of the Khaldees, a 
town situated on the west bank of the Eu- 
phrates (twelve hours’ journey on foot from 
the banks of the river). He removed with 
his family through the desert to Damascus, 
thence to Haran in Mesopotamia, and in 
Anti-Lebanon, thence with Lot to Canaan, 
the dialect of which place is the same as 
that of those tribes. A native geographer, 
Yakut Alhamawi, speaks of Worka as the 
native city of Abraham, and Josephus says 
that Abraham, on his way from his country 
to Damascus, stopped at a village which was 
afterwards called after him. 

Mr. Rassam goes on to apply this princi- 

le of errors in the translation of the Old 
‘estament, produced by- transmutation of 
letters, and which entailed a change of mean- 
ing that escaped the Septuagint and other 
versions, to certain passages in the ne 
Writ, the force and importance of whic 
newly proposed versions, will at once strike 
the intelligent reader. 

Genesis, chap. x. 9. — He (Nimrood) was 
mighty, even invading Emperor for the cause 
of the Lord, therefore it was said there was 
none like Nimrood, mighty even invading 
Emperor for the cause of the Lord. 

Genesis, chap. xviii. 6. —And Abraham 
went to the tent to Sarah, and said unto her, 
cause three measures of wheat to be grinded, 
and mix it with butter, and make it cakes. 

Genesis, chap. xx. 4.—And Abimalik 
had not come near her, and said, O Lord, 
will you kill a notable even upright man? 

Genesis, chap. xx. 6.— And God said 
unto him in a dream, yea, I know that thou 
didst this, through the perfection of thy 
heart. Ithen have prevented thee and pro- 
tected thee from falling into sin against me ; 
therefore I did not cause thee to have the 
act of adultery with her. 

Genesis, chap. xxx. 1. — And Rahail was 
sad for not having begat a child for Jacob, 
therefore Rahail bore hatred towards her 
sister; moreover, she said to Jacob give 
me sons, that I may not die. 

Genesis, chap. xxx. 37.—And Jacob 
took cuttings of poplar-trees, and of pine, 
almonds, and pomegranate and he separated 
the bark from the sticks taken from the 
branches of the poplar-trees, then of the 
white cuttings made small poles. 

Genesis, chap. xliii. 11. — And their father 
Israel said unto them, if this is the case do 
the best, and take from the fruits of the 
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land in your sacks and carry down to the 
man presents, some wine and some treacle 
of grapes and Nika fruits, and nuts of the 
pine cones and pistachio nuts. 

Genesis, chap. xxxvii. 25. —— And they sat 
down to eat bread, and they lifted their 
eyes and behold Ishmaelites travelling com- 
ing from Gilead, and their camels were 
laden with Nika fruits, and wine and butter, 
going down to Egypt. 

Exodus, chap. 1i. 3.—And when she 
could not longer hide him, she took for him 
a basket made from branches of date-trees, 
and stretched on it a fine mat, made of the 
leaves of the date-trees, and spread on it 
tar, and put in it the child, and placed it 
among the tall coarse grass near the edge 
of the canal. 

Exodus, chap. iv. 16. — And he speaketh 
for thee to the people; he being of conse- 
war he shall be to you a councillor, and 
thou shalt be to him ruling president. 

Exodus, chap. xxx. 34. — And the Lord 
said unto Moses, take unto thee pure musk, 
and balasan, and pure heselban (gum of 
Java), and of the best frankincense: they 
should be of equal proportion. 

Exodus, chap. iv. 10.— And Moses said 
unto the Lord, forgive me, O Lord! I am 
not a man of diplomacy, yea, I am a sim- 
ple man; I am also ofa delicate constitu- 
tion; and your words are very weighty to 
thy servant; while I am of weak utterance, 
yea, I am of a sluggish tongue. 

Isaiah, chap. xvii. 17, 18. — After the ex- 
piration of seventy years the Lord shall 
punish Tyre, and chastise her on account 
of her iniquity and her committing fornica- 
tion with all the kingdoms of the earth be- 
fore the face of her connections. But she 
will repent (to be purified) and come to 
Jerpsalem to the Lord; there she shall not 
be oppressed, nor shall be degraded, but to 
be like those who supplicate before the 
Lord. If she is hungry, she might eat un- 
til she is satisfied; and for her clothing she 
will have the robes of honour. 

Leviticus, xxvi. 1.— Thou shalt make no 
idols, nor shalt thou set up for yourselves 
graven images nor molten images, nor have a 
ew of worship paved with stones in your 
and to kneel down upon and worship ; forlam 
the Lord thy God. 

V.2.—Thou shalt keep my Sabbath, 
and respect my sanctuary; I am the Lord. 

. 3.—If ye walk in my statutes, and 
keep my commandments, and do them ; 

V.4.—-Then will I give unto you rain 
in great abundance, and the land shall yield 
her grains, and the trees and the fields shall 
yield their fruits. 

V.5.—And the rain shall pour down 
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for you on the seed, and the seed shall 
grow up into blades, and ye shall eat your 
bread until ye are satisfied, and dwell hap- 
pily’ in your land. 

. 6. — And I will give peace in the land, 
and ye shall lie down, and none shall kill 
you; and I will keep away the ravenous 
beasts from the land, and the sword shall 
not cause disturbance in your land. 

V. 7. — And ye shall expel your enemies, 
and they shall fly before you precipitately ; 

V. 8. — And five of you shall drive away 
a hundred, and a hundred of you shall put 
ten thousand to flight; yea, your enemies 
shall run away, and flee before you precipi- 
tately. 

V.9.—I shall provide for you abun- 
dantly, and make you mighty; yea, I shall 
make you great, and shall establish my cov- 
enant with you. / 

V.10.— And you shall eat corn continu- 
ally, for it flourished because the rain will 
cause it to grow. . 

V. 11.— And I shall establish my dwel- 
ling amongst you, and my will shall not 
vary from you. 

V.12.—TI shall walk among you, and I 
will be your God, and you shall be my people. 

V.13.—I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you forth out of the land of Egypt, 
where you were slaves to them. I will 
break the rod which tormented you, and 
make you rulers over nations. 

V. 14. — And if you do not listen to me, 
and do not these commandments ; 

V.15.— And if you act contrary to my 
statutes, and pervert my justice, or disobey 
my commandments, and reject my covenant ; 

V. 16.—TL also will do these unto you; 
I shall visit you with boils terribly, and 
with sores, which weaken the sight and 
make the soul languid. You will sow your 
seed vainly, for your enemy shall eat it. 

V.17. — My destruction shall come upon 
you, afd you shall flee suddenly before your 
enemies ; and those who hate. you shall sur- 
round you, and you shali run away, and -no 
one shall assist you. 


t ‘ 
From The Saturday Review. 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY.* 


THE greatest and most famed of modern 
|} academical libraries must needs have had a 
history of its own. The only wonder is that 
it should never yet have met with its appro- 
priate annalist. Of the host of men of learn- 


* Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, A. D. 
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ing and leisure who have toiled or trifled 
for hours or years amid its teeming shelves, 
it might be thought strange that to none 
should have occurred the design of chron- 
icling the growth and describing the con- 
tents of those mighty collections which 
make the Bodleian in some respects the 
richest and most choice among the libraries 
of Europe. We are glad to find the task 
at icoal undertaken by a gentleman whom 
all who are in the least degree conversant 
with Oxford life, or otherwise at all compe- 
tent to form an opinion, must judge before- 
hand well fitted for the work. Mr. Macray 
has from his official position enjoyed ex- 
ceptional advantages fr the execution of 
his design, and he has carried it through in 
an exact, conscientious, and pains-taking 
spirit. The subject is not one to call for 
rhetorical display, or to give much play to 
the arts of imagination. The book itself 
may not be one to possesss much interest 
for such as read simply for amusement or 
from a love of sensation. Its tale is 
told in a manner sufliciently plain, or even, 
as some would be inclined to say, dull. 
There is nevertheless enough of interest 
connected with this august temple of learn- 
ing, and with the shades of the great and 
wise who have drawn inspiration from its 
shrine, to engage the minds of all earnest 
and thoughtful students, if not to attract 
the attention of a frivolous generation. A 
more imaginative writer mig t have thrown 
a glow of romance over the theme. The 
mighty scholars and profound thinkers of 
three centuries and more might have been 
‘shown at work among these dusty tomes. 
The sounds of philosophic or literary strife 
might have been evoked once more from 
the silence of ages. The writer’s view 
might have been widened to take in the his- 
tory of other and rival collections from the 
earliest page in the annals of human learn- 
ing. The bent of Mr. Macray’s literary 
temper has not led him so far afield, nor 
has it tempted him from his sensible and 
modest purpose into the thorny paths of 
critical or polemical controversy. It is not 
his ambition to emulate the erudite German 
who began his history of all the libraries of 
the world by a lengthy and learned chapter 
De Bibliothecis Antediluvianis. We are not 
detained on our way to decide how far the 
glory of modern Oxford had a prototype 
and model in the mysterious Kirjath Sepher, 
the ‘‘ City of Books.” It is as the armalist, 
not the historian or the critic, that our au- 
thor enters upon the records of the great 
foundation which he has so long and so well 
served. If less recondite or remote, there 
may be a charm of its own attaching to the 
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uiet cells and well-stored galleries of the 
odleian, not less real or potent than that 


of the iatpeiov yoxq¢ of old Osimandyas him- 
self. The inheritance of all the ages is 


here stored for our use, and the simple tale 
of the "stg of this great treasure interests 
us in the telling. 

In the north-east corner of St. Mary’s 
Church, over a dark and cavernous vault 
now the receptacle of the University fire- 
engines, but once the seat of the Chancellor, 
Doctors, and Masters in Congregation, is 
the site of the original University library of 
Oxford. This is a chamber forty-five feet 
long and twenty broad, now assigned as a 
lecture-room to the Professor of Law. Here 
was begun about 1367, and finally estab- 
lished in 1409, the first actual library of the 
University, called after Thomas Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester, who about 1320 (seven 
years before his death) set about building 
the room and providing for the books he 
had collected. Before this time, however, 
Wood tells us there were some books kept 
in chests in St. Mary’s Church, which were 
to be lent out under pledges, as well as 
some chained to desks. Another precursor 
of the general library was the collection be- 
queathed to Durham College (on the ‘site 
of which stands the present Trinity) in 1345 
by one of its founders, the learned author 
of the Philobiblion, Philip of Bury. On the 
dissolution of the College by Henry VIILI., 
some of the books are said to have been 
transferred to the building in which Bishop 
Cobham’s collection had by that time found 
a permanent and more spacious home, or 
rather had undergone what amounted toa 
new foundation. Before a score of years 
had passed since the completion and the 
opening of Cobbam’s Library, the needs 
of the University brought forward Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, the munificent 
patron of the new learning. Besides liberal 
gifts of money to ‘the new Divinity School 
then in process of erection, the Duke came 
down with still richer contributions of books. 
for the library. Between the years 1439 
and 1446, he appears to have forwarded 
about 600 MSS. which were for the time 
deposited in chests in Cobham’s Library. 
A catalogue of 364 of these MSS., printed 
from the lists preserved in the University 
Register, in Documents Illustrative of So- 
cial and Academic Life at Oxford, edited 
by the Rev. H. Anstey, is in the series of 
Chronicles issued under the sanction of the 
Master of the Rolls. They were very va- 
ried in character. With works in divinity, 


philosophy, and law were mingled treatises 
on medicine and science, together with 
There were no 


many in lighter literature. 
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less than seven MSS. of Petrarch and three 
of Boccaccio. A bequest of additional MSS. 
contemplated by the Duke, being *‘ all the 
‘Latyn bokes that he had,” together with 
100/. towards the completion of the ‘‘ Divyne 
Scoles,” was with difficulty procured, owing 
to his having died in 1447, without formally 
signing his will. We hear with surprise 
that only three out of all these MSS. are 
known to exist in the present library. Sun- 
dry of them appear in some mysterious way 
to have crept into the Harleian, Cottonian, 
and Egerton collections now in the British 
Museum. The original room at St. Mary’s 
proving wholly insufficient to hold these 
additional treasures, the building of a new 
one was first intimated in a letter from the 
University to the Duke, July 14, 1444. It 
was finally completed in 1480, and forms 
how the central portion of the great read- 
ing-room. The name of another liberal 
donor follows that of Duke Humphrey in 
the list of benefactors. Bishop Thomas 
Kempe of London, besides largely contribut- 
ing to the Divinity School, sent some books 
in the year 1487, which, however, Wood 
complains, in a very few years began to 
disappear, being borrowed by scholars upon 
petty and insufficient pledges, which they 
chose to forfeit rather than restore the books. 
An imputation of this kind rests upon Poly- 
dore Virgil, who, being refused any further 
opportunities of abstraction, had to obtain 
a special license from Henry VIII. for taking 
out any MS. Sir H. Ellis, in his preface to 
his edition of Virgil, attempts indeed to ex- 
culpate his author. The storm of Puritan 
bigotry did most, however, to disperse the 
gathering treasures of learning. In 1550 
the Commissioners appointed under Edward 
VI. for reformation of the University visited 
the libraries in the spirit of John Knox. 
All MSS. ornamented with illustrations or 
rubricated initials were destroyed as Popish, 
and the rest exposed to indiscriminate in- 
jury and theft. The traditional reports of 
—_ handed down by Wood are 
abundantly confirmed by the well known 
descriptions of Leland and Bale as to what 
went on elsewhere. We hear of MSS. 
burned, or sold to tailors for measures, 
and to bookbinders for covers and the like, 
until not one remeined in situ. An entry 
in the University Register, extracted by 
Mr. Macray, completes the record of the 
catastrophe. On the 25th of January, 
1555-6, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
with two Masters of Arts, one of them Mr. 
Morwent, President of Corpus, were elected 
a delegacy ad vendenda subsellia librorum 
in publica Academie bibliotheca, ipsius Uni- 
versitatis nomine. The very shelves and 
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stalls of Duke Humphrey's treasure were, 
in the name of that seat of learning, con- 
demned for firewood. 

Four years after this act of vandalism an 
undergraduate entered at Magdalen College 
who was destined thereafter to be moved by 
the sight of the ruin and desolation around 
so to reconstruct the old Plantagenet’s li- 
brary that the glory of the second house 
should eclipse by far the glory of the first. 
A successful student both of the classic and 
modern languages, and eager in the cause 
of learning, Thomas Bodley, on being elected 
a Fellow of Merton in 1563, undertook, 
without fee or reward, a public Greek lec- 
ture in the college hall. After some years 
spent in academic pursuits, Bodley betook 
himself to diplomatic service abroad, carry- 
ing with him still his affection for the ancient 
scientiarum sedes, the haunts of his earlier 
studies. Weary at length of statecraft and 
the ways of Courts, ‘‘I concluded at the 
last,” he says, in Reliquiane Bodleiane, 
‘to set up my staff at the library door in 
Oxon; being thoroughly persuaded that in 
my solitude and surcease from the common- 
wealth affairs I could not bring myself to 
better purpose than by reducing that place 
(which then in every part lay ruined and 
waste) to the public use of students.” Ina 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor, February 23, 
1597-8, he offers to take upon himself the 
charge and cost of fitting it up with shelves 
and seats, of obtaining benefactions of books, 
and of endowing it with an annual rent. 
Merton College ed the timber. In two 

ears the beautiful roof was put up, which 
is deservedly admired still. Bodleys’s arms 
are painted on the bosses dividing the panels 
which bear the arms of the University. The 
Eastern wing was added in 1610, and the 
picture-gallery in 1613-19. The original 
register of benefactions, provided by the 
founder — two large volumes in vellum — is 
one of the curiosities of the library. 

Among the first and largest donors of 
books in the year 1600 occur Lord Buck- 
hurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset), the Earl 
of Essex, Lords Hunsdon, Montacute (pa- 
tristic works), Lisle, (afterwards Leicester), 
Lumley, and William Gent, who gave a 
large collection of books, chiefly medical. 
Of the many books given about this time by 
Bodley himself, one was no doubt the fa- 
mous copy of the French Romance of Alex- 
ander, specially interesting for its numer- 
ous quiant iflustrations of the customs, 
trades, amusements, and dress of the time. 
Great use has been made of these by Strutt. 
The colophon shows that this work was 
four years in painting, and ends with the 
words, in gold letters, ‘‘ Che liure fu perfais 
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de la enluminure au xviii e jour dauryl. 
Per Jehan de grise, Lan de grace M. ccc. 
xliiij.”. The scribe’s name is given as 
Thomas Plenus Amoris (Fullalove). Sir 
H. Savile and William Camden are regis- 
tered as donors of books in the following 
year ; but the test benefactor of the year 
was the first librarian, Dr. Thomas James, 
for love of whom Bodley consented to relax 
for once his stringent rule which till the year 
1856 forbade the -librarian to be married. 
Almost every year contains the mention of 
ifts from men of mark or rank, In 1603 
leigh gives 501. There seems to be 
some doubt as to the story of his having 
oo for Oxford the library of Osorius, 
ishop of Faro in Portugal, which was ear- 
ried off at the capture of that place by Essex 
in 1598. In this year Sir K. Cotton pre- 
sented, together with ten other MSS., the 
MS. of the Gospels, traditionally believed 
to be one of the two copies of the old Italic 
version sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine 
in Britain, long preserved in St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury. The other copy is now 
among Archbishop Parker’s MSS. in Corpus 
Christi Library, Cambridge. June 20, 
1604, letters patent were granted by James 
1., styling the library by the founder's 
name, and licensing the University to hold 
lands, &c. in mortmain for its maintenance 


to an amount not exceeding 200 marks a 


year. Visiting the library in the year fol- 
lowing, His Majesty is recorded to have 
prosed as was his wont touching the fruits 
of learning, and to have uttered the mild wit- 
ticism that the founder’s name should rather 
be Godley than Bodley, adding that were he 
not King James he would be a University 
man. It seems, however, that the King’s 
liberal offer of choice and rare books from 
the royal collection bore but meagre fruit. 
Dr. James’s first catalogue both of printed 
books and MSS. was printed in this year. 
In 1610, by agreement with the Stationers’ 
Company, Bodley, after “‘ many rubs and 
delays,” secured for his library copies of all 
books published by members of’ that body. 
This agreement was the precursor of the ob- 
ligations secured by the Copyright Acts. 
An order of the Star Chamber was made 
July 11, 1637, confirming this grant. An 
ordinance of the Company, passed in 1612, 
for enforcing the obligation upon all its 
members, is printed by Mr. Macray, for the 
first time, from the University archives. 
The permanent endowment of his library 
was commenced by the founder in 1611 by 
the purchase from Lord Norreys of the manor 
of Hendons, near Maidenhead, worth annu- 
ally 917. 10s., to which he added certain ten- 
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ements in Distaff Lane, London, yielding a 
rent of 402. 

Dying on January 28, 1613, Bodley was 
buried, by his desire, in the chapel of his 
college, with much state, and bewailed in 
two volumes of elegiac verse, among others 
by Laud in Latin, and Isaac Casaubon in 
Greek. One volume was entitled Bodleiom- 
nema, and the other, Justa Funebria Pto- 
lemai Oxoniensis. The bulk of his fortune, 
7,0001. it was said, was bequeathed by him 
for the building of the east wing of the li- 
brary and the completion of the schools. 
But it fell miserably short, Dr. Hudson, 
the librarian, says, ** by reason of the fraud 
of his executor, the loan of a great sum of 
money to Charles I. in his distress, and by 
the fire of London,” the tenements in Dis- 
taff Lane having no doubt been burnt. A 
curious present had been promised by Bod- 
ley of a cloak of ‘* Tartar lamb’s wool,” sent 
to Sir Richard Lee by the Emperor of Mus- 
covy. This singular garment was, after 
some time, recovered from Bodley’s execu- 
tors. ‘Tradescant’s first catalogue of the 
Ashmolean Museum mentions ‘‘ a coat lyned 
with Agnus Scythicus,” but it is not now to be 
traced. A report from the University arch- 
ives, given in the appendix by Mr. Macray, 
explains what this queer bequest really was. 
Agnus Scythicus is simply the woolly fun- 

s-like growth of a large fern common-in 

artary, which bears some resemblance to 
a full-grown lamb .poised on the top of a 
vegetable stalk. Tons of the same fibrous 
substance are now imported from New Zea- 
land for stuffing cushions, &c. Dr. Hoch- 
stetter’s admirable work on that colony en- 
ables us to identify it with Raoulia eximia, 
found in-Canterbury in abundance at an el- 
evation of 6,000 feet above the sea. In 
1629 the valuable Barocci collection of Greek 
MSS. in 242 volumes, purchased by Will- 
iam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor 
of the University, was presented by that 
nobleman to the library. Some supplemen- 
tary volumes kept back by the Earl were 
bought and presented by Cromwell. The 
Ris of Sir Kenelm Digby, in 1634, of 238 

SS. including the works of Roger Bacon, 
Grostéte, Reade, Eschynden, and others, 
was of immense value, chiefly as bearing 
upon the early history of science in Eng- 
land. Land's great collection, consisting 
of nearly 1,300 MSS. in divers languages, 
forms a series of priceless treasures, pre- 
eminent among which are the famous (o- 
dex Laudianus, of the Acts, in parallel col- 
umns of Greek and Latin, set down by Mr. 
Coxe and Dr. Tischendorf as written to- 
wards the end of the seventh century. An- 
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other famous MS. is a copy of the Saxon 
Chronicle, ending a.p. 1154, probably from 
the Abbey of Peterborough. There is also 
a curious Irish MS. containing the Psalter 
of Cashel, Cormac’s Glossary, and the poems 
of SS. Columb-kill and Patrick. The known 
value of the library, even in a money point 
of view, by this time began to put it in jeop- 
ardy. A London newsletter of the 2nd of 
April 1649 informs us that ‘‘ the Jews proffer 
600,000/. for Paul’s and Oxford library, and 
may have them for 200,000/. more.” Hap- 
pily, the rapacity of the Council of War run- 
ning the figure up too high, this neat stroke 
of commercial business fell short of the mark. 
Selden’s splendid a added no less than 
8,000 volumes, nearly all bearing his well- 
known motto, wep xavtic tiv édevdepiav. The 
mere bringing the books from London cost 
841., and the providing chains for them, as 
stipulated by the executors, 251. 10s. Of the 
wealth of this collection in classics and sci- 
ence, theology and history, and above all, 
in Biblical and Talmudical literature, it is 
impossible to give any idea. Other addi- 
tions of vast, though lesser, importance mark 
successive pages in the Annals of the Bod- 
leian. Colonel Vernon’s wonderful collec- 
tion of early English poetry, the Ormulum 
and Cedmon of Francis Junius, the Orien- 
tal books and MSS. of Thomas Graves, and 
the still more precious accumulations of Po- 
cocke and Ussher, swelled year by year the 
riches of their’ several departments. The 
name of John Locke appears in the Regis- 
ter, A.D. 1704, as the donor of his own-works, 
honourably coupled with those of Stilling- 
fleet in reply. The Tanner MSS. in 1736 
formed a bequest of inexhaustible service to 
antiquarians. ‘The Clarendon series, so 
productive to the University exchequer as 
well as invaluable to the study of the Civil 
War, came into the possession of the library 
in 1753, through the bequest of Henry Hyde, 
Lord Cornbury, sat-grandson of the 
Chancellor. In point of variety and bulk, 
no benefaction since the time of Bodley, 
Laud, and Selden came up to that of Raw- 
linson, the non-juring Bishop. His only ri- 
vals since his day have been Gough and 
Douce. The largest sum ever voted for the 

urchase of works was 5,444/. paid in 1817 
for the great collection of the Jesuit Canon- 
ici of Venice. The MSS. alone amounted 
to 2,045. Among them were 15 MSS. of 
Dante, the first of that author which the li- 


brary possessed. Malone’s rich collection | 


of English dramatic literature and poetry 
came in in 1821. But to enumerate fairly 
even the choice and exceptional treasures 
with which this wondrous storehouse of learn- 


ing and intellect has been gradually filled | 
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during three centuries and a half would be 
to transcribe bodily from almost every page 
of its Annals. Those readers who wish for 
— details under any period or head 
will find abundant material at their com- 
mand, together with those means of refer- 
ence to further authorities and sources of 
knowledge which every true and’ conscien- 
tious scholar is at pains to supply. In the 
Appendix will be found mach useful matter 
relating to the existing constitution and rules 
of the Bodleian, together with lists of past 
and present office-bearers, and many par- 
ticulars touching the miscellaneous objects 
of interest which form part of the collection. 
An excellent index, a feature too often want- 
ing in compilations of this kind, makes the 
whole available for immediate reference. 
The book deserves on every account to be 
regarded as a decided boon to the reading 
portion of the public. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
MUSIC IN POETRY. 


Wuar is Poetry in the common meaning 
of the word, poetry as apart from ordinary 
prose, poetry as we understand it in all its 
manifold shapes, from a psalm of David to 
an idyll by Tennyson, from Homer’s Iliad 
to Browning’s ‘*‘ Dramatis Persone,” from 
an ode of Horace to ‘* Edwin of Deira?” 
What is it that distinguishes even third- 
rate verse from the most poetic prose? 
Why do.we naturally think of Swinburne 
and Buchanan, let us say, as artists differ- 
ing in kind from Carlyle and Ruskin? 
Both the latter have written passages, pages, 
whole volumes, brimming over with poetic 
fancy; and yet we never think of classing 
them among poets proper. Writers of 
prose-poems they may sometimes be called, 
but poets in the vulgar sense, never. 

Of many possible answers to such ques- 
tions, the most obvious may also be ac- 
cepted as the most true. Vins after all 
is verse, and prose prose, though each 
might sometimes be mistaken for the other. 
Everything in nature has its own distinct- 
ive form, its own outward and visible sign 
of an existence, otherwise ideal and incom- 
plete. The vague thoughts that brood with- 
In us are born into the world through form 
only, through this or that outward vehicle 
of artistic, scientific, or mechanical energy. 
In the world of our daily experience form 
and essence are found wedded together as 
inseparably as living soul with living body. 
In art, as in social life, the style is part of 
the man, because it is the shape in which 
his thoughts evolve themselves, the mould 
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into which they have been run. A man’s 
foot, his arm, his facial outlines, all bear 
witness in their several ways to correspond- 
ing features of his inward temperament; a 
witness to which ancient sculpture was mar- 
vellously alive, and which the popular in- 
stinct has never entirely overlooked. 

In all good verse one feels how largely 
the form determines the effect. produced, 
how different are the thoughts expressed 
therein from the same thoughts expressed 
in mere prose. The poet thinks in musical 
phrases, the prose writer in the terms of 
ordinary speech. The one paints, the other 
describes. ‘Ths one sings, the other recites. 
Poetry is to prose what the Taj-Mahal at 
Agra is to a London warehouse or a Lanca- 
shire mill; what ‘Israel in Egypt” or 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is to an oration 
by Mr. Mason Jones; what graceful danc- 
ing is to graceful walking ; what the Belve- 
dere Apollo is to a portrait bust of the 
Queen. Music, in one shape or another, 
is the natural language of artistic emotion, 
the language of the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect, the musician, the poet. A 
keen sense of melody, whether simple or 
harmonised, underlies all the arts, suggest- 
ing to sculpture its noblest outlines, to 
architecture its fairest proportions, to paint- 
’ ing its softest harmonies of shade and col- 
our, to music its most exquisite blending of 


sweet sounds, to poetry its most. graceful 
turns of phrase and rhythm. All true art 
in short is uttered music, and music is but 
another name for poetry. 

But is there no poetry in well-written 
prose, no music in the tones and turns of or- 


dinary speech? Is notall nature alive with 
melody, from the thunder of waves upon the 
shore or the soughing of the wind in a pine- 
forest, to the quiring of birds in spring ‘and 
the buzzing of innumerous bees among the 
heather? Yes, indeed; but the melodies 
of nature form, as it were, the raw material 
for the melodies of art, and the melodies 
of written or spoken prose are at best but 
rude outshapings of the subtler melody that 
breathes in all genuine verse. Art, like the 
bee, gathers honey from all sweet things of 
nature ; and poetry may be called the quin- 
tessence, the concentrated spirit of the roses 
blowing in the domains of literature. Song, 
in short, in its twofold aspect of musical 
verse and rhythmical music, is the fruitful 
flower and ripe fruit of the tree whose 
leaves represent the less rhythmical utter- 
ances, the numeri lege soluti of work- 
a-day prose. The poet and the prose writer 
are. fellow-travellers in the same broad 
realm of nature. Each looks around him 
with open eyes and ears attentive, swift to 
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discover the things that best suit his genius, 
hungry to take up within himself all kinds 
of seminal facts, images, windfalls, waifs, 
suggestions, which, after due transmission 
through the power-looms of his mind, shall 
come forth again in full coherent shapeli- 
ness, for the profit and delight of his fellow- 
men. Each fulfils his proper mission: the 
one appealing to the mind mainly through 
the processes of ordinary logic; the other 
mastering the soul through the ‘ simple, 
sweet, and sensuous” utterances of a crea- 
tive fancy. 

The prose-writer may also be an artist; 
but art is an accident, not the essence of his 
work. The poet; on the other hand, is 
nothing if he be not all artist; and as art 
is eminently rhythmical, poetry, the natural 
outcome of melodious thoughts, cannot 
help speaking in phrases more or less rhyth- 
mically tuneful. Prose too has rhythmical 
cadences, a not inaudible music of its own, 
rising and falling gratefully on the ear like 
the words of the ‘‘clear-toned Pylian 
speaker.” But the freer it is from set mu- 
sical turns, from regular recurrences of 
marked rhythm, the less often we strike on 
age ae that look like prose but read very 
ike broken verse, by so much the nearer 
does the form of it correspond to its inward 
character, and come up to our instinctive 
conception of what prose should be. 

In all good prose-writing you may catch 
undoubted undertones of rhythmical har- 
mony. Milton, Clarendon, Jeremy Taylor, 
Dryden, Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and Hume, will at once strike the 
English reader as splendid examples of a 
fact discernible in all literatures, from the 
days of Cicero and Livy to those of Emer- 
son, Michelet, Carlyle, and Victor Hugo. 
Well-fitting words and phrases, fair-flowing 
| sentences, finely modulated periods, para- 
| graphs that sway the mind with a rare suc- 
}cession of long-drawn, noble, satisfying 
harmonies such things, all or some of them 
are sure to enhance the mental pleasure we 
derive from reading or hearing a speech of 
| Mr. Bright’s, a chapter from a novel by Mr. 
| Charles Reade or George Eliot, a page from 
‘the histories of Mr. Froude or Dean Mil- 
|man, or a calmly reasoned, carefully worded 
lessay by Mr. J. S. Mill. But the under- 
‘tones here must still be undertones. Prose 
| ceases to be prose, becomes a mere slipshod 
| caricature of verse, when those suggestions 
| of underlying music blend themselves into 

forms more definite than the roaring of the 

|sea, or the distance-softened voices of a 
ineighbouring city. The speaker should 
| never let his audience fancy they are listen- 
| ing to a singer out of place, 





* 
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Some of our greatest prose-writers have, 
indeed, been poets, poets often of the first 
rank. But their works, even while they il- 
lustrate the points of family likeness, show 
yet more clearly the gulfs of essential dif- 
ference between verse and prose. Writers 
like Milton, Campbell, Southey, Moore, were 
too good artists to ignore that difference ; 
had far too much sense to borrow from 
poetry her peculiar graces in order to lend 
prose an air of wishing to be poetry if it 
could. For each kind of work, they re- 
served the befitting treatment, and their ex- 
cellence in the field of prose, if largely 
owing to that gift of expression which prose 
writers enjoy in common with poets, was 
further heightened by a wise forbearance 
from all attempts to make their homelier 
utterances ape the music and the image 
of heaven-reaching song. Beer is good, 
and wine is good, and both contain a cer- 
‘tain amount of alcohol and water, but to 
mix them together in one draught would 
commonly be deemed the surest method of 
spoiling each. 

Tunefulness and rhythm, rhythmical form 
and tuneful essence, these are the main dis- 
tinguishing marks of all good poetry. The 
same thing may be said of music proper. 
True, for is not music inarticulate poetry, 
even as poetry may be called articulate mu- 
sic? In discussing the latter there is no 
need to draw further distinctions between 
sisters so nearly alike. Enough for present 
purposes, to dwell on the supremely musi- 
cal origin of verse. The analysis may not 
be exhaustive: what analysis of things 
human ever is? But it claims at any rate 
to lay hold of one indispensable clue to the 
right oes of poetry as apart from 
prose. In talking of poetry or verse as ar- 
ticulate music, we mean always music in 
its widest sense. The thoughts that breathe 
must be musical thoughts; the words that 
burn must keep fair time and tune with the 
fancies that inspire them. In other words, 
verse is or should be the due rhythmical 
embodiment of the thoughts and feelings 
conceived by a truly musical soul. 

The closer the correspondence between 
the original thoughts and their outward 
clothing, between the musical essence and 
the rhythmical form, the more agreeably on 
the whole will our minds be swayed, soothed, 
uplifted by the results produced. When 
the execution matches the conception, like 
the marriage of ‘* perfect music into perfect 
words,” then, of course, the pleasure de- 
rivable from the whole reaches its utmost 
height It is a perfect pleasure, varying in 
quality with the quality of the thought con- 
ceived, The one will be deeper and more 
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abiding in proportion as the other is fairer 
worthier, or more sublime. Like to the 
pre-eminence of Raphael among painters, 
of Handel or Mozart among musicians, is 
the pre-eminence of a Homer or a Shakes- 
peare among poets. In those great masters 
of their several arts one sees the marvel- 
lous union of vast imaginative power with 
superlative skill in expressing it through 
worthy forms. 

Marvellous union ; but for that very rea- 
son how much too rare! How sadly com- 
mon it is to see great conceptions altogether 
marred by weakness of expression, and 
strength of expression lavishly squandered 
on per conceptions! It is the old sto 
of Socrates and Zantippe ; of the fairy who 
came unasked to the christening; of ill- 
mated unions everywhere in all times. A 
Haydon fails to embody conceptions to the 
height of which an Etty or a Reynolds, 
for all his mastery of expression, -could 
never rise. Cromwell’s speeches fell as 
much below his best thoughts as those of 
Cicero towered above his best. Nature 
seems to take a cruel delight in r oo her 
fairest handiwork, yoking together things 
unequal or inconsistent, jangling her sweet- 
est harmonies into discords, jumbling up 
good with evil, strength and frailty, wisdom 
and foolishness, in a strange unreasonable 
way. Once in a thousand years she pro- 
duces a Socrates or a Shakespeare, as if to 
remind us common men of the possibilities 
latent in her wildest moods. At all other 
times we are bidden, perhaps in mercy, to 
gaze on excellencies more or less blurred 
by defects from the faded glories of him 
who ‘‘ took all nature for his province” to 
the grovelling genius of poor Edgar Poe. 
Even a Shakespeare, if we look more close- 
ly at him, sinks on the whole below our 
sense of his highest powers. He is always 
greater than his noblest utterances. There 
are flaws in that outward image of him, his 
printed plays, which he himself in his 
brighter moments must have regretted as 
keenly as the most loyal of his critics could 
regret for him now. And there are other 
flaws which it seems idle to regret, because 
he does but share them in common with all 
who wield the two-edged weapon of human 
speech. It was something more than mere 
cynicism which prompted Goldsmith’s say- 
ing about language being given us to con- 
ceal our thoughts; for all too certain it Is 
that speech does partially hide or misrepre- 
sent too many of the thoughts we strive in 
the purest faith to utter. It serves at the 
best of times but as a veil that floats between 
us and the outer world: and veils, however 
transparent, have a trick of altering, not 
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always indeed for the worse, the character 
of the faces behind them. 

More plastic than the sculptor’s marble, 
words are also far more uncertain. The 
despair of sculptor or painter in trying to 
reach up to the height of his own ideals, 
cannot be greater than the despair of the 
poet, to whom language furnishes at once 
the shifting material, and the roughly fash- 
ioned tools of his art. Within limits easy 
to define, one can imagine the sculptor gaz- 
ing.on his work, and calling it very good. 
His marble poem may live unchanged, un- 
marred for ever, teaching nearly the same 
lesson to men of all ages, and almost every 
clime. To the intelligent Englishman of 
to-day, the Belvedere Apollo speaks as 
eloquently as it did to the average Roman 
of eighteen centuries ago. But with means 
apparently larger and more manageable, 
the saa has commonly far fewer chances of 
fulfilling his aim. His words, however 
beautiful to the men of one age, may lose 
half their lustre or their meaning in the 
next. How many Frenchmen were ever in 
perteet sympathy with our world-remem- 

ered Shakespeare? To how many Eng- 
lishmen, nay, to how many modern Greeks, 
does old Homer reveal the fulness of his 
poetic worth? Byron is only now rising 
from undeserved eclipse. Moore’s sun is 
gone or going down. Pope lingers in pale 
twilight, like the shade of Achilles in realms 
Plutonian. Is Spenser, is Chaucer read, 
loved, thoroughly digested by readers even 
of high and varied culture? Even with re- 
gard to Shakespeare himself, how vast the 
number of those admirers who bestow their 
admiration wholly or mainly upon trust; 
while of the remainder how very few are 
likely to grasp the full range of their idol’s 
powers, to follow his every turn of thought 
and feeling, to weigh in perfectly equal bal- 
ance his excellences and his defects ! 

Time and fashion, manifest destiny and 
seeming chance, the force of habit, of men- 
tal associations, the growth of popular mis- 
conceptions, changes slow or sudden in na- 
tional manners and modes of thought; all 
those regular and irregular processes, which 
account for the alternate corruption and re- 
newal of a nation’s language, add continu- 
ally fresh folds to the veil originally flung 
between the poet’s innermost ideas and his 
formal utterances. Look, for example, at 
the clouds of commentative dust raised by a 
swarm of rival interpreters round hundreds 
of doubtful passages in the Bible or in Shake- 
speare’s |e pa ow are you to extract the 
pure gold of natural meaning from out that 
dross of perplexed and perplexing words ? 
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In vain does a Jowett point out the only 
rational mode of interpreting the one; and 
a Payne Collier furnish an almost unfailing 
means for repairing manifest flaws in the 
other.* Commentators would keep on 
wrangling, and enforcing their pet conclu- 
sions on a puzzled world, even if Isaiah or 
Shakespeare were to rise from the ve, 
and bring out an authentic edition, duly an- 
notated, of his own works. 

But again, if the lapse of time, bears hard 
upon the poet, not seldom has the poet 
borne hard upon himself. His attempts to 
alter, to improve, to remodel his handiwork, 
too often lead to the marring of its better 
without mending its worse parts. Byron's 
poems are among the very few which have 
puner by after revision, more than they 

ave lost. Gray and Campbell pruned 
away excrescences which some at least of 
their critics would willingly have spared. 
‘Tennyson himself, in one or two well-known 
instances, notable in the stanzas altered 
from ‘‘ The Princess ” for his volume of Se- 
lections, has replaced a beautiful line, or 
poem, by one less beautiful. It is danger- 
ous for a poet in after years, or in cooler 
moments to meddle with the fruits, however 
faulty, of an inspiration always surest when 
least conscious of its own workings. Great 
things are done offhand, unconsciously, in 
great moments. Sober criticism may have 
its uses, may sometimes serve as a bea- 
con to the doing of yet greater things, by 
the light it throws on this or that shortcom- 
ing in the past. But it can never fill the 
place of true poetic insight. The iron must 
be heated over again if you would alter its 
shape or mend its character. Inspiration 
must be left to judge of inspiration. If you 
cannot put old heads on young shoulders, 
neither can you expect the poet’s fancy to 
burn always at white heat. Apollo’s bow is 
not always bent, nor would it be half so 
powerful if it were. Genius also has its 
ebbs and flows, its creative and its critical 
moods: and only on pain of utter failure 
may it seek to reproduce the one directly 
through the other. Critical insight and 
creative power are not indeed always, and 
altogether foes ; for a broad bottom of spirit- 
ual sympathy underlies them both, giving 
to each its proper starting-point, and bear- 
ing each as it were to a common goal. But 
so rare is their perfect union in the same 
mind, still more at the same moment, that 


* It seems strange to me how any iatelies, 
thoughtful, unbiassed reader can doubt the self-evi- 
dent rightness of all the more important emenda- 
tions contained in the CofMlier folio. Whoever put 
them there, they speak for themselves — even in the 
case of the “table of green frieze.”’ 
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for practical purposes, the contrast popu- 
larly drawn between.the poet’s fancy and 
the critic’s judgment may be accepted as a 
general truth. The sun and the stars shine 
together in the same universe; but to the 
dwellers on this earth, the stars grow visi- 
ble only when the sun has passed below the 
horizon. 

When the glow of a poet’s inspiration 
dies off, the light of critical reflection 
gleams bright but cold upon the gathering 
darkness. At such a time may the poet 
think calmly over what he has done, meas- 
ure the distance between the issue and the 
aim, and store up rare instructions for his 
future work. But let him beware of tam- 
pering overzealously with his former utter- 
ances, lest he succeed in maiming what he 
only meant to prune. After due ponder- 
ing, let him wait quietly for the returning 
sunrise. Even so he cannot secure him- 
self against the difference between one 
day’s brightness and another’s. The old in- 
spiration may never quite return, just as a 
dream once broken can never be quite re- 
newed. The thought that yesterday, that 
an hour ago, filled him with its informing 
energy, may by this time have faded into 
the pale dim ghost of its younger self. His 
fancy flickers as his judgment burns clearer ; 
youth wanes and manhood melts into age; 

omer nods and Shakespeare droops his 
wing ; the poet of ** Paradise Lost” betrays 
an old man’s fondness for his ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained ;” and the Second Part of Go- 
ethe’s ‘‘ Faust” lacks half the dramatic force 
and fulness of the First. Age hath, indeed, 
its own autumnal glories; but the poet’s 
prime claims nearest kinship with the teem- 
ing freshness of a full-blown spring; and, 
like the spring, its hours of fairest sunshine 
are sometimes interspersed with hours of 
chilling gloom. 

Let us grant, then, the too frequent inequal- 
ity between the poetic thought and its transla- 
tion into words—an inequality varying 
with every instance; for if the thought be 
sometimes greater than the words, the 
words are not seldom greater than the 
thought. But'the admission makes nothing 
against our rule. In dealing with the fruits 
of human genius we have always to allow 
for the proofs of human imperfection. We 
must strike a fair balance between theoretic 
likelihoods and patent facts, between our 
standards of ideal excellence and our expe- 
rience of actual results. Within due lim- 
its the critic, like the astronomer, will al- 
ways count on the presence of disturbing 
forces. Enough for him if the discrepancies 
between aim and issue be not too marked, 
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if the poet’s language prove, on the whole’ 
a fair translation of the poet’s thought, if 
the rhythmical form correspond as nearly 
as may be with the musical essence. 

The closer the correspondence, the more 
successful will the poem itself be, viewed as 
a work of art. But closeness of corre- 
spondence means: something very different 
from uniformity of treatment. Poetry, like 
painting, can be tested only by general 
rules. Two or three great artists will han- 
dle the same subject in as many different 
ways, and yet the, work of each, taken sepa- 
rately, shall seem the fittest from its own 
point of view. And so of a genuine poet 
we may say that whatever garb he chooses 
for the clothing of his thought seems to be 
the only natural, therefore the fittest garb. 
His utterances fall naturally as it were into 
a certain harmony of duly rhythmical ca- 
dences, with effect as satisfying as that 
which follows every movement of a really 
graceful child. In respect of this wild pro-, 
priety, this artless-seeming unison of form 
with spirit, very few poets can be compared 
with Shelley. Wander with him where you 
will, you feel yourself listening to one of 
nature’s sweetest voices, bodying forth 


**In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,’’ 


the quick-springing emotions of a marvel- 


lously tuneful soul. Whether he is drama- 
tising the crimes and sorrows of the Cenci 
family, or exulting with Prometheus in the 
overthrow of long-triumphant wrong, or 
chaunting with the Greeks the new birth of 
freedom and Hellas, or soaring heaven-ward 
with the lark in a long burst of lyric ecs- 
tasy, or trilling some tender lay in honour 
of evening and his best beloved, you feel 
that the poet’s fancies cannot help taking the 
form in which his happy artlessness or his 
unrivalled art has clot ed them. In his 
case form and essence are supremely one. 
His poetry may sometimes be too etherial 
or too diffuse, some of his graver utterances 
may lack the coherent force, the lifelike 
breadth and clearness of more human if not 
always greater bards; but the magic warble 
of his many-cadenced verse, and the masterly 
graces of a diction never forced, never too 
ornate, severely simple at need as that of 
Dante, and always tuneful as if Italian, not 
English, were the instrument he had to play 
upon, claim for Shelley the poet a close 
spiritual kinship with the prince of born 
melodists, Mozart. There is no need, of 
course, to push the comparison too far, else 
were it easy to show how widely in many 
things the poet of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” 
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and the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam” differs from 
the composer of ‘*Don Juan,” and the 
‘* Twelfth Mass.” But in the one great 


gift of musical expression the two are won- 
derfully and essentially alike. 





From The Examiner, 18 July. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY MILTON. 


Sir,— As the discovery of an unpublished 
poem by Milton is matter of interest to all read- 
ers, and the authenticity of such a poem cannot 
be too strictly and generally tested, I shall be 
obliged if you will give publicity to the fact that 
sueh a poem has been found. It exists in the 
handwriting of Milton himself, on a blank page 
in the volume of Poems both English and Lat- 
in, which contains his ‘‘ Comus,’’ ‘* Lycidas,’’ 
*« L’Allegro,’’ and ** Il Penseroso.’’ It is signed 
with his initials, and dated October, 1647. It 
was discovered in this manner: I had under- 
taken to contribute a small pleasure book of liter- 
ature to acheap popular series, and in forming 
such a volume from the writings of the poets 
who lived in the time of Charles 1. and the Com- 
monwealth, where [ did not myself possess origi- 
nal editions of their works to quote from, I looked 
for them in the reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum. Fortunately, it did not seem to me use- 
less to read a proof containing passages from 
Milton with help of the original edition of his 
English and Latin poems published in 1646, 
There are two copies of that book in the Museum 
—one in the General Library, which would be 
the edition commonly consulted, and the other 
in the noble collection formed by George IIL, 
known as the King’s Library, which was the 
copy I referred to. The volume contains first 
the English, then the Latin poems of that first 
period of Milton’s life, each separately paged. 
The Latin poems end on page 87, leaving the 
reverse of the leaf blank ; and this blank I found 
covered with handwriting, which, to any one fa- 
miiar with the collection of facsimiles in the late 
Mr. Sotheby’s Ramblings in Elucidation of the 
Autograph of Milton, would, I think, convey at 
first glance the impression it conveyed to me, 
that this was the handwriting of John Milton. 

It proved to be a transcript of a poem in fifty- 
four lines, which Milton, either for himself or 
for some friend, had added to this volume. Itis 
entitled simply ‘‘ An Epitaph,’ and signed by 
him ‘J. M., Ober, 1647.’? He was then in 
his 89th year. As the page is about the size of 
a leaf of note-paper, the handwriting is small. 
Thirty-six lines were first written, which filled 
the left-hand side of the page, then a line was 
lightly drawn to the right of‘them, and, the book 
being turned sideways, the rest of the poem was 
packed into three little columns, eight lines in 
each of the first two columns, and the other two 
lines at the top of the third column, followed by 
the initials and date. Upon the small blank 
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space left in this corner of the page the Museum 
stamp is affixed, covering a part of Milton’s sig- 
nature. 

The book is in the one place in the world 
where it is most accessible to the scrutiny of ex- 
perts, and inquiry will no doubt be made into its 
history. Its press mark is 238h, 35 in the King’s 
Library. The poem, I think, speaks for itself. 
I need hardly add that the following copy of it 
has the MS. contractions expanded and the spell- 
ing modernised, but it-should be stated that the 
word here printed ‘‘chest,’’ as the rhyme shows 
it was meant to be pronounced, was written 
* cist,’’ and that the last three syllables of the 
last line but two, though close to the edge of the 
binding and almost etiaced by the sticking to 
them of some paper from the cover, are consis- 
tent, in the few marks that are visible, with the 
reading here conjectured and placed within 
brackets. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry Morey. 
UnIvERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon, July 14. 


“AN EPITAPH. 


‘**He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay 
Has left some reliques in this Urn 
As a pledge of his return. 


Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaves his lays 
And puts on cypress for his bays ; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills, 

And while his doom they think upon 
Make their own tears their Helicon; 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shrine. 


Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, ® 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 

Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men, 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 

Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously : 

For so this little wanton elf 

Most gloriously enshrined itself. 

A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre. 


In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round [ here intrust ; 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entomb’d in every heart. 


Then pass on gently, ye that mourn, 
Touch not this mine hallowed Urn ; 
These Ashes which do here remain 
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A vital tincture still retain : 

A seminal form within the deeps 

Of this little chaos sleeps ; 

The thread of life untwisted is 

Into its first existencies ; 

Infant nature cradled here 

In its principles appear ; 

This plant though entered into dust 

In its Ashes rest it must 

Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 

A softening and eetific fire, 

And in her fostering arms enfold 

This heavy and this earthly mould. 
Then as [ am I’ll be no more 

But bloom and blossom (as) b(efore) 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymick heat. 

‘ “* J. M., Ober, 1647.” - 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE CAPTURED CORNCRAKE. 


A captive bird ! 

Never a feather slightly stirr’d ; 

Only the beautiful, bright, brown eyes, 
Questioning our human sympathies, 
Whether we give it life or death. 

Its bosom pants with a fluttering breath ; 
Here is a coin, and there a cage — 

*Tis but a turn in a bird’s life page. 


Here, children, come ! 
Carry our prize to its cornfield home ; 
Past the lawn, and across the field, 
The further from men, the safer the shield ; 
Like many another, bought and sold, 
And all for the love of the creature gold. 
The world is fair, and free is the sky, 
Open its prison-bars wide — let it fly. 

6 


Tn pensive mood 
Oft have I heard its jarr in the wood, 

. On summer nights when the odorous firs 
Whisper the heather and gorse that stirs 
Languid and lazy on Cliffdom throned, 
While beneath the delicious ocean has droned 
In the undertones of a lapping flow, 

To the dear old days of life long ago. 


Only a bird !. 

Down, poor human heart, vainly stirred ; 
Make no moan, and arouse no strife, 

These are the accidents pure of life. 

Aclittle time, and the Master’s hand 
“Will remove each shackle, unloose each band, 
Cast back the veil from the darken’d eye, 
Open the window, and let thee fly. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
IN VACATION. 


Tue sun has marked me for his own ; 
I’m growing browner day by day : 
I cannot leave the fields alone ; 
I bring their breath away. 


I put aside the forms of men, 

And shun the world’s consuming care. 
Come, green and honest hills again! 

For ye are free and fair. 


How wonderful this pilgrimage ! 
On every side new worlds appear. 

I weigh the wisdom of the sage, 
And find it wanting here. 


I crave the tongues that Adam knew, 

To question and discourse with these,— 
To taunt the jay with jacket blue, 

And quarrel with the bees. 


To answer when the calls 

His mate; to mock the catbird’s screech ; 
The sloven crow’s, with nasal drawls, 

The oriole’s golden speech. 


Now through the pasture, and across 
The brook, while flocks of sparrows try 
To quit the world, and wildly toss 
Their forms against the sky. 


A small owl from the thistle-tops 
Makes eyes at me, with blank distrust, 
Tips off upon the air, and drops, 
Flat-footed, in the dust. 


The meadow-lark lifts shoulder-high 
Above the sward, and, quivering 
With broken notes of ecstacy, 
Slants forth on curvéd wing. 


The patient barn-fowls strut about, 
Intent on nothing every one. 

A tall cock hails a cock without, 
A grave hen eyes the sun. 


The gobbler swells his shaggy coat, 
Portentous of a conquest sure ; 

His houris pipe their treble note, 
Round-shouldered and demure. 


The clear-eyed cattle calmly stop 
To munch the dry husk in the rack ; 
Or stretch their solid necks, and crop 
The fringes of the stack. 


But night is coming, as I think ; 
The moving air is growing cool ; 

I hear the hoarse frog’s hollow chink 
Around the weedy pool. 


The sun is down, the elouds are gray, 
The cricket lifts his trembling voice. 
Come back again, O happy day, 
And bid my heart rejoice ! 





